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Abfitrant 

Authors who have reviewed the literature on teaching and learning in U.S. history and in social studies 
have argued that a need exists for comparative case studies of teachers* history and social studies 
teaching practices and the influence that these practices have on students. The need, they say, ^s 
especially pressing at the elementary school level. This report, which is based on highly detailed, 
descriptive case studies of how two fifth-grade teachers taught their students about the American 
Revolution period, summarizes the teachers* teaching practices and conipares them, noting how one 
teacher taught about the period as important in its own right, for its value in acquiring an appreciation of 
the past. The other teacher taught about the period as an effort to help her students learn about the 
importance of ."listorical knowledge as a tool in solving problems and in making decisions. The report also 
outlines how these different teaching practices influenced what students learned and how they described 
their experiences with the unit. The author concludes by arguing that the teacher who taught her students 
to think about the American Revolution period as knowledge to be used as a problem-solving and 
decision-making tool offered her students a broader and richer set of learning opportunities than the other 
teacher, thereby presenting a stronger example of powerful U.S. history teaching for elementary schools. 



STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION PERIOD: COMPAaiSONS OF 
TWO FIFTH-GRADE TEACHERS' CURRICULUM MEDIATION PRACTICES 

Bruce A. VanSledright'' 

A review of the social education literature reveals that no systematic or comparative emoirical 

investigation of teachers' cun'iculum mediation practices has been done to explore the relationship 

between competing cuniculum-teaching-learning orientations to social studies and the advantages and 

disadvantages of choosing one orientation over another. In a review of research on teaching and learning 

in social studies education, Armento (1986) obsen/ed the need for context-based research on competing 

goal frameworks in social studies: 

There are a number of major social studies issues that could be examined. For example, 
given the controversy in the field over competing approaches to social studies education 
{citizenship transmission, social science, reflective inquiry). It might be informative to know 
if and how courses and programs operating in these alternative ways contribute to 
student citizenship outcomes, (p. 944) 

Citizenship transmission (C-T), social science (S-S), and reflective inquiry (R-l) refer to the Three 
Traditions of social studies education described by Barr, Barth, and Shermis (1977). Ban' et al. state, "The 
essence of Citizenship Transmission, as the name suggests, is that adult teachers possess a particular 
conception of citizenship that they wish all students to share. They \ se a mixture of techniques to insure 
that these beliefs are transmitted to their students" (p. 59). The purpose of this tradition hinges on the 
process of "inculcating right values as a framework for making decisions" (p. 67). The Social Science 
tradition competes for prominence in social education by suggesting that its purpose should hinge on 
pronx)ting citizenship through "decision making based on mastery of social science concepts, processes, 
and problems" (p. 67), rather than on some ostensibly "right" cultural values, t>eliefs, and attitudes. Its 
content must therefore revolve around the knowledge generated by structures of the social science 
disciplines both irxlividually and, where possible, in an integrated fashion. The third tradition. Citizenship 
as Reflective Inquiry, takes its pun/iew from Dewey's active, participatory, and reflective involvement in a 
developing democrats vision. It argues that "Citizenship is best promoted through a process of inquiry in 

'^Bajce A. VanSledright, an assistant professor in the Department of Currfcuium and instnjctbn at 
the University of Maryland, College Park, was a research assistant with the Center for the Learning and 
Teaching of Elementary Subjects. 



which knowledge is derived from what citizens need to know to make decisions and solve problems. 
Problems, therefore constitute the content for reflection" (p, 67). 

Ban* et al. (1977) argued that the C-T Tradition was most common among teachers although 
verification studies (e.g., White, 1982) were unable to confirm this. Other studies (e.g.. Goodman and 
Adler, 1985) suggested that more orientations than the Three Traditions also existed. However, none of 
these studies shed much light the comparative influences differing orientations or traditions have on 
student learning or contextualized curriculum mediation practices, whfch is Armento's (1986) point and 
that of others interested in social education research. 

Brophy (1990). in his own summary of social studies research, noted that, 

Not much research has been done in social studies classes, and nriost of the available 
findings are focused on relatively narrow issues (the effects of questtoning students at 
primarily tower v. prinr^rily higher cognitive levels, the effects of advance organizers on 
teaming from lectures, etc.). The paucity of research is especially noticeable at the 
elementary level. There have been a few ethnography studies on how social studies 
differs according to the soctoeconomc status of students (Anyon, 1981 ; Whiie. 1985), a 
few descriptive studies of the kinds of instructtonal methods and acti.-ities observed in 
social studies classes (Marsh, 1987; Stodolsky, 1988), and a few evaluation studies of the 
effects of various special curricula (e.g., MACOS, values clarification, moral dilemma 
discussk)ns) on selected student outcomes. However, there has not been systematic 
descriptive, let alone comparative, research on the implenientation and effects of 
elementary social studies instructton consklered holistically (i.e., with attentton to 
purposes, goals, content selection and organization, instructional rmthods, activities and 
assignments, and evaluation methods). Informatton of this kind is badly needed if practice 
is to become.-.informed by something other than relatively abstract scholariy debates. 
Detailed description of what occurs during typtoal units of exemplary programs taught by 
outstanding teachers is particularly needed to provide rrxxjels of excellence for 
practitioners, (pp. 396-397) 

Others, who have examined the social studies research literature, also have noted the absence of 
descriptive and/or comparative research. For example, Maricer and Mehlinger (1992) argue: 

Social studies coukl profit from in-depth case studies focuoed on specifc classrooms. It is 
important to observe systematically over an extended period of time how [a] course is 
mediated by a teacher. Such studies are needed in order to gain move exact 
understanding of how social studies varies across grade levels, across schools serving 
different social classes and student abilities, across uri^an and rural schools » and by 
subject areas, (p. 847) 

Thornton and McCourt-Lewis (1990) des<:ribe the need for research on the U.S. history 
curriculum particulariy. They state. 

It is high time for the educational effects of these topes on students to be documented- 
both to Kientify what learning, if any, is on target and to determine whether changes or 
additions to instruction, curriculum, and materials are needed to bring about 
improvements in learning. A nxjch clearer picture is needed^ of what teachers, especially 



elementary school teachers, hope to achieve in social studies. [And] there is a great 
need for ecologically valid investigations tied to actual curriculum being taught in the dally 
grind of ordinary classrooms to real students, (p. 6-7) 

Followino a similar thread, Downey and Levstik's (1991) opening line to their chapter in the current 

Handbook of Research on Social Studies Teaching and Learning states that, "The research base for the 

teaching and learning of history is thin and uneven" (p. 400). They follow this with: 

Much of the professional literature about history teaching consists either of descriptions 
of exemplary practices, usually reports from the teachers who developed the approach or 
method, or untried prescriptions for effective teaching. The claims for the exemplary 
nature of the methods beir^ recommended are seldom cupported by evidence of what 
or how much student learning took place. There is a dearth of research studies on history 
teaching in large pan because little of the research on teaching and learning within the 
social studies has been discipline-centered. Consequently, most of the systematic 
research that has been done in history educatton is of relatively recent origin. A number 
of areas of critical importance to the field still remain largely unexplored, (p. 400) 

To substantiate this last claim, Downey and Levstik (1988) had eariier indfcated those unexplored areas ci 

importance. Talking about history educatton in general, and U.S. history in particular, they argued. 

We know little about how interaction among students, teachers, and others whose 
influence is felt in the classroom af/ects how history is taught and learned. We.. .need 
more research on how teachers introduce concepts of historical time, and whether 
cun-ent practtee contributes to rather than eases the difficulties chiWren hav 'r^ these 
areas. We need to devetop and test empirically cunicula based on new undert w ...gs of 
human cognitton that have emerged in recent years. The expanding environme.its K-6 
social studies cunrtoulum [for example] is hekJ in place nnore by traditton than by a ratfenale 
grounded in research, (p. 341) 

The relative synonymy of these voices presents a compelling chorus. The research described in 
this report attempts to address this choms. The stud/s principal significance appeals to the empty spaces 
(i.e., the absence of richly descriptive, comparative case studies) in the research. It also appeals to the 
need for comparative cases of teaching that can help a range of policymakers and educators better 
understand the context in which social educatton occurs. Finally, the study tries to address issues 
concerning theorettoal debates about the cumcular directton social educatton shoukJ take. These issues 
might be framed as foltows. 

First, in many school districts across the country, fifth grade serves as the introductory experience 
for learning systematto, often chronotogtoally arrarged U.S. history. United States history has been and 
continues to be the central and pivotal feature of the social studies curriculum. Typically, systematic 
treatment of U.S. history occurs in grades five, eight, and 1 0 or 1 1 No other social studies subject matter 
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recurs with such frequency, deterrrtnation, and systematization. In fact, some (see Bradley Commission. 
1989; Ravitch, 1987) believe it to be so important that they suggest beginning, insofar as 
developmentally possible, its systematic study earlier, perhaps at grade two. This raises important 
questions about how much U.S. history should be taunht and how early it should begin. For additional 
discussion of this issue and the next, see VanSledright (1992a). 

And second, debates between advocates of "more history; or "more citizenship education." or 
"more developmentally friendly" social education cunicula have continued almost unabated since the b'^Ah 
of "The Social Studies" in 1916 (see Barret al., 1977; Jenness, 1990; Leming, 1989; Shaver. 1981 . 
1987). Curricular questions of what, when, and why tum principally on pragmatic dilemmas that evolve as 
educational communities and cultures grow. They remain pragmatic questions with ethical, axiologicai. 
and aesthetic implications governing the future images of social studies education which interested 
communities wish to develop in schools (Grant & VanSledright, 1991). Describing how teachers and 
students interpret their curricular, teaching, and learning contexts can help policymakers and practitioner- 
theorists with a nrK>re empirically informed basis upon which to build their images. 

To begin to address some of these issues and the need for comparative cases of teaching, this 
study focused on one area (social studies) of the teaching lives of two veteran fifth-grade teachers. The 
teachers thought about social studies in different ways: one teacher, Sara Atkinson (all teachers', 
students', and school names are pseudonyms), viewed the content of social studies as a tool to stimulate 
reflective thinking and decision making processes; the other teacher, Ramona Palmer, viewed the 
content as inr^rtant in itself and attempted to make it interesting and lively. Attentton was focused on 
how the two teachers mediated the social studies cuniculum--a unit on the American Revolutfon- 
Constitutional period-and to what ends. Comparisons were made between the two teachers with respect 
to their cuniculum mediatton practces and the influences that th ;se practices had on their fifth-grade 
students. The trade-offs involved in choosing to mediate the curriculum in different ways were examined 
in detail. The implteations that those trade-offs suggest for currtoulum and teaching debates in the field of 
social educatton were also considered. 



The research was frarned around three questions: (a) In what specific ways do the two fifth-grade 
teachers mediate the social studies curriculum and what factors influence trieir decisions? (b) How do 
those decisions in turn influence the ways in which their students construct an understanding of the 
American Revolution-Constitutional period studied in the unit under investigation? and (c) What 
differences do the decisions make in relationship to the plurality of social education goals? The first 
question received consistently greater emphasis than the other two. This resulted from the assumption 
made throughout the study that the teachers' cuniculum mediation practices provided the key to 
understanding student learning possibilities and the relative viability of differing goal frameworics. 

Data Collection Methods 

The research began by the selection of two teachers willing to partfcipate as primary informants. 
To solrcit participation, preliminary inten/iews v/ere obtained with potential candkJates. The interviews 
sought to determine the eligibility of participants based on a number of criteria relative to the questions^ 
asked in the study. The criteria included (a) elementary teachers responsible for teaching the social 
studies-U.S. history curriculum, (b) both teachers teaching in the same school distrfct, foltowing the same 
specified district curriculum, with commensurate student populatk>ns relative to socioeconomk: status, but 
differing in their orientations and approaches to the social studies-U.S. history curriculum as defined by 
the differing orientattons presented in the literature (e.g., Barr et al., 1977; Martorella, 1985). (c) indication 
of commitment and interest in teaching social studies (U.S. history) in elementary school, (d) indk:ation of 
extensive experience in teaching elementary school children as defined by years of servk^e, (e) indication 
of extended, post-B.A. educatk>nal experience and qualifk^ations, and (f) highly recommended by peers 
and supervisors as committed social studies teachers. Fifth grade orovkJed the greatest hope of locating 
two teachers that met all the criteria. 

In seiectk)n inten/iews, the teachers were asked a series of questions designed to address each 
criterton. For example, teachers were queried about their autobiographies, years of teaching experience, 
degrees, commitments and interests in social educatk)n, nature of the school district (student population, 
intended fifth<grade social studies curriculum, relative sock>economk) status of the distrk^ and indivklual 
.schools), and how they conceived of themselves as teachers. They were also asked to briefly describe 



some of their more interesting and enjoyable social studies-U.S. history teaching experiences of the past 
school year. Finally, in order to detemnine differences in orientation and approaches toward purposes of 
and teaching about social studies, teachers were asked to assess their own positions by rank orderng 
their perceived relattonship to the Three Traditfens coupled with two additional categories from 
Martorella's (1985) five approaches (social studies as human relations and as personal devetopment). 

Based upon these preliminary inten/iews and the applications of the criteria indk^ated, Atkinson 
and Palmer were selected and agreed to partfcipate in the study. Both teachers taught In the same school 
district, educated comparable student populations (mkldle- to upper-mkJdIe class socioeconomic class 
backgrounds), and utilized the same intended district social studies curriculum. Both came highly 
recommended by peers and supen/isory colleagues, had attained master's degrees (one in social studies, 
the other in elementary eoucation), were veterari teachers (both had been teaching for 25 years), thought 
of themselves as good teachers, and wire interested and committed to high quality social studies 
education for their students. Palmer, the teacher with the advanced degree in social studies, described 
herself as oriented more to the Social Science approach. Atkinson, likened herself more to the Reflective 
Inquiry approach. 

Once the teachers had had a chance to establish classroom organization in the fall (1991 ), 
extensive inten/iews with each teacher began (see Stmctured Teacher Inten/iew protocol in Appendix A). 
The teachers were asked to reiterate relevant aspects of their autobiographies, describe their general and 
specific philosophy of teaching and learning in social studies, klentify their goals for fifth-grade U.S. 
history education, discuss content selectton and curricular organizatton, content representation, use of 
classroom discourse, activities and assignments, assessment practices, and applcations of teaching for 
understanding, critk^al thinking, and decision making. In additton, each teacher was asked to describe in 
detail how the above areas of concern were addressed specifically (or not) in the unit (the American 
Revolution-Constitutional period) the study directly examined. Also, the two teachers were asked to 
respond to a series of questions designed to pnovkle nx>re informatton about their orientations to social 
studies. Finally, they were asked to identify where they stood in reference to a number of the debates 
advanced by social educators, social scientists, and child development specialists. Additk)nally, as the 



units progressed, both teachers were informally interviewed almost daily so the research could stay 
abreast of modifications in teaching plans, clarifications of points addressed in the structured inten/iews. 
and other matters that emerged in the daily pace of the classroom. 

The subject matter content that sen/ed as the principal focus of the study inv-'' , 3d the American 
Revolution-Constitutional period unit. This unit was selected for several reasons. First, because it 
typically entails an initial introduction to the iDirth of the democratic tradition" in this country and has 
significant implications for a variety of citizenship education purposes (some of which are espoused as 
central to the mission of the social studies), it warranted extended case study treatment (McKeown & 
Beck, 1990; Thornton & McCourt-Lewis, 1990). Second, it involved subject matter that both teachers 
spent considerable time teaching (6 weeks), had expressed personal interest in. and had indicated a 
strong commitment to as important for young chikJren. And third, because it represented a historical 
perfod with various and confitoting interpretattons (which soine historians have found compelling), it 
served sis a means for understanding the degrees of interpretive difference that influenced each 
teacher's cuniculum mediatton practices. 

To obtain informal ton about what students learned as a result of their experience with the unit, 
several data collectton methods were used. Prtor to teaching the unit, both teachers were asked to select 
a stratified sample (by achievement and gender: three males and three females, two higher achievers, two 
middle-level achievers, and two tower achievers; one of each sex at each stratum) of six students to be 
inten/iewed using a structured student inten/iew protocol (see Appendix C). Additionally, each teacher 
was introduced to a K-W-L form (Ogle, 1986; see Appendix B) and asked to administer it before and after 
the unit. These two procedures were augmented also by daily informal conversattons with students as the 
unit progressed and a collectton of student wori< samples. 

Once the teachers began teaching, fiekJnotes were compiled for each class sesston and ail 
relevant documents were collected. Each lesson was also audiotaped and porttons of these tapes were 
later transcribed for analysis. Atkinson taught 22 55-minute lessons (approximately 1210 minutes) and 
Palmer taught 26 45-minute lessons (approximately 1170 minutes). 
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Data Analysis Procedures 

Tpanhftr Interviews 

Atterthe structured teacher interviews were completed and transcribed, a summary description 
was written for each teacher's autobiographical characteristics, orientation to social studies, general 
process of curricular decision making, general social education goals and rationales, goals and rationales 
for fifth-grade U.S. history, knowledge representation strategies (for U.S. history), activities and 
assignments, text materials used, classroom discourse processes, assessment practices, teaching for 
understanding, critical thinking and decision making efforts, and the speciffcs of each of the above for the 
unit on the American Revolution. These areas served as categories that organized the inten/iew protocol 
and the subsequent analysis process.2 As the summary descriptions were reconstructed from inten/iew 
transcripts, efforts were made to note themes and counter-themes in what the teachers said about their 
goals, curriculum mediation practices, and teaching lives. 

These summary descriptions sen/ed several other data analysis purposes. They were used 
against the backdrop of classroom events and in relationship to the documents the teachers used for the 
purpose of triangulating the data and addressing further forms of evidence that supported or disconfirmed 
teachers' self-portrayals and the themes and counter-themes generated about those self-portrayals 
(Glaser & Strauss, 1975; Goetz & LeCompte, 1981). Once the descriptions had been reanalyzed and 
reconstructed several times as a result of the above procedures, they became the source of the 
introductory sections to each specific case study (see VanSledright, 1992b, 1992c). Here. *s were 
made to incorporate the teachers' voices into the descriptions of who they were and what they believed 
they were about when they taught social studies in general and U.S. history in particular. 



2The protocol itself was developed eariier by Jere Brophy and the author to be used in a wide- 
ranging Elementary Teacher Interview Study. The categories derive from characteristics many teachers, 
scholars, and researchers in the social studies fiekJ believe are important aspects of social education. No 
all the categories represented in the protocol were relevant to this study and, therefore, some were 
omitted from the analysis procedure. However, the infonnation the teachers supplied based on protocol 
questions was intended to be used in the Interview Study as well, so all the questions were asked. 
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Qbsftrvations and Fietdnotes 

Observations were corxJucted on each teacher's unit lessons from beginning to conclusion of the 
unit. All lessons were audiotaped and organized by the dates on which they occurred. Fieldnotes also 
were conpiled on all lessons and on the teachers' informal comments about those lessons. Portions of 
the audiotapes were transcribed to aid the process of adding verbatim discourse exchanges between the 
teachers and the students. No a priori coding schemes were used to organize the lesson content short of 
chronological sequence and salience with regard to the research questions. The purpose involved 
constructing detailed, nan-ative descriptions of daily classroom events complete with verbatim 
discussions. These nan'ative accounts were later to corrprise extended sections of the case studies 
(VanSledright, 1992b, 1992c). 
Teaching Documents 

Relevant documents were collected and labeled by description and date at all phases of the data 
collection process. Documents collected included district curriculum guidelines, teacher-made classroom 
advance organizers, activities and assignments, text and descriptions of audiovisual materials, and other 
such items that pertained to the unit. Documents were also used for triangulation purposes, that is, they 
were systematically used to check interpretive categories based on teacher and student interviews and 
fieldnote and observation data. 
Student Wortc Sample Documents 

All student woik samples were analyzed specifically to inform interpretations of the learning 
process and address the second research question. The woik samples were analyzed in relationship to 
the goals the teachers expressed within the context in which the activity or assignment occurred. As one 
might expect, the activities and the goals sought varied with the differences in mediation practices. For 
example, Palmer assigned students to read, make presentattons, and write a report on a variety of 
historical fiction accounts of the people and events that occurred during the Amertean Revolution period. 
Her goal, she said, involved helping students to "internalize" the content by devetoping some empathy 
and understanding for the plight of Revoluttonary War period actors. The student wort< samples ihat 
emerged from this activHy were analyzed with this criterion in mind. Descripttons of these teacher-specific 
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assignments and the way they were assessed and analyzed are described in detail in each case study 
(VanSledright, 1992b. 1992c). 

One work sarrple permitted cross-case analysis and comparison. This involved a publisher- 
supplied test (on the Silver Burdett & Ginn textbook, Chapter 7; Helmus, Toppin, Pounds, & Arndorf , 
1988) that both teachers chose to administer to their students. Although the tests were identical, the 
teachers chose to assess the essay questions differently. These differences are described and 
contextualty analyzed in the case study chapters. Despite the differences, the test presented students 
with the same set of 35 multiple-choice questions where both teachers classified answers as either correct 
or incorect based on a supplied answer key. Mean and median scores were computed for each class and 
then compared.^ 
K-W-L Fomrvi 

The first two sections of the K-W-L instrument ("What do I know?" and "What do I want to know?": 
see Appendix B) were administered as requested by each teacher to their entire class (present on that 
day) approximately a week prior to beginning the Amerk^an Revolutton-Constitutional pertod unit. At the 
concluston of the unit, the final sectton ("What have I learned?") was completed. Once the forms were 
completed, photocopies were made and then the originals were returned to each teacher to use for their 
own purposes. 

The K-W-L forms sen/ed to augment structured and informal student inten/iew data by broadening 
the sample size. The fomis provWed descriptive data that were used to interpret and understand the 
extent to which each teacher succeeded in addressing her goals for the unit. These conclusions helped 
to inform descriptions of the relative advantages and disadvantages of the teachers' respective 
orientattons. Conibined with the student inten/iew data, the K-W-Ls added some depth to making sense 
of the relative influence of each teacher's currk^ulum mediation practices. 

The data generated by the K-W-L fonns were analyzed without a priori coding schemes. Initially, 
all student responses were paraphrased. Care was taken to retain verbatim phrases and clauses used by 

3A 1-test was conducted to compare the means but proved to be statistically insignif k^ant. 
Nevertheless, the results were of son^e interest. They are presented comparatively in Table 5 (see 
Appendix E). 



the students. Once the paraphrased responses were listed, the list was searched for similarities in 
language use and apparent meaning. Ongoing judgments were made about the similarities of responses, 
using language similarity as the primary criterion. Generally, if a student's language use differed 
significantly from that used by other students, although the meaning was judged to be quite similar, the 
response was nevertheless taken as "new" and listed separately. As a result, long lists of responses were 
generated that, to another analyst, could be shortened by using a sophisticated coding scheme. The 
purpose here, however, was to retain as many qualitative differences as possible and still present that data 
in concise, table fomi. 

Portable presentation purposes, several categories were employed to organize the responses 
for the first and third K-W-L questions (the second-question responses appear virtually verbatim in the 
tables). These categories included references to (a) Names. Events, and Terms, (b) Causal Relationships, 
and (c) General ideas (or responses that appeared not to fit in the other categories). These categories 
were developed post facto for the principal purpose of arranging the numerous responses and making 
the tables easier to read. They also helped organize the data for comparative purposes. The categories 
were not necessarily mutually exclusive. Some student responses coukJ be categorized in several 
different places. Judgments about placements were based on togfcal deducttons related to the 
categories. 

Student Interview Data 

The student intennew data were used to augment the K-W-L fomis and student wortc samples. 
Both pre- and post-unit Interviews (see Appendtees C & D) for all 12 students (six from each class; each 
given a pseudonym) were audiotaped and transcribed. The transcription process involved verbatim 
reconstmctions of students' written responses. These transcripts were edited to remove kJentifying 
proper nouns and to enhance word and punctuation clarity, although the latter changes were kept to a 
minimum. The ensuing analysis procedure remained quite similar to that used for the K-W-Ls. Students' 
responses were paraphrased using verbatim language samples (e,g.. words, phrases, clauses). If 
responses shared the same language, they were classified as the "same" response. If the language 
appeared to vary, a "new" response category was created. Again, fairly extensive lists of student 
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responses appear in the tables constructed to organize the data. Often, only one student response 

appears in a response category although it may appear to be quite similar to other response categories. 

This came as a consequence of applying the language-use criterion. 

The student interview tables were constructed by pre-post question pairs to organize the 

students' responses, initially separately for each class and then later, comparatively. Rather than provide 
exiordsd quotations from a varying sample of students in each class, a decision was made to make all 
student responses, albeit in paraphrased fomi, available within the table format. This decision was made 
based on the belief that, in this case, the table style would more adequately sen/e the need for 
transparent data presentation. However, on occasion, salient verbatim responses were also included. 
Mftmher Checks 

One additional anatysis method was employed. "Member checks" (Guba & Lincoln, 1981 . p. 120) 
involve a data analysis strategy whereby the researcher submits a description of the research subject and 
his or her practices to that subject for consideration and assessment. In the cast? of the teachers in this 
study, a preliminary draft of what was to become one of the case study chapters was given to each teacher 
for her pemsal. Two subsequent meetings were scheduled. During these meetings (approximately one 
hour per meeting with each teacher), the case study draft was discussed. The teachers were asked to 
comment on the categories, themes, counter themes, and general descriptions and conclusions reached 
in the draft. In this way. the members checked the viability of the descriptions against their own frames of 
reference. 

Disagreements with the descriptions turned out to be minimal. However, small changes were 
made {mostly in the nature and detail of their understanding of certain events) in the case studies to reflect 
comrDents the teachers made. Both teachers appeared reasonably satisfied with the descriptive 
categories, themes, and conclusions. If anything, they both tended to b. more critical of their own 
practices than the case studies indicated. 



Summary of Case Study Findings 
The following summaries supply only a generalized set of findings. For more details about each 
teacher, specifics on how the lessons were organized and taught, and information about the students, 
see VanSiedright (1992b, 1992c). 
The Case of R amona Palmer 

Palnr>er taught at Matewan Elementary School, a comprehensive K-5 school with a largely middle- 
to upper-middle-class population of 400 students. The school was located in a medium-size city in the 
northem Midwest. The student body was approximately 90% Caucasian. Of the remaining 10%, about 
e% were African Americans and 4% were Asian Americans. There were 28 students in Palmer's class. 
Three were African Americans (11%) and three were Asian Americans (11%), reflecting a slightly higher 
proportion of minorities than for the school as a whole. 

In teaching the American Revolution unit, Palmer employed a variety of pedagogical strategies 
(games, audiovisual experiences, a simulation, projects and presentations, writing, and discussion) 
designed to move her fitth graders systematically toward the goals she had set: (a) making history come 
alive by using this variety of teaching strategies and activities, (b) making it "intemally exciting" by 
attempting to connect it to chikJrerfs lives, (c) fostering empathy and imaginatton through storytelling and 
historical fk^tton, and (d) creating a context for learning and buikJing initial kieas about and appreciation for 
the sequence of events and the personalities that produced one of the more nf^nK>rable periods in the 
U.S. historical traditton. 

In interviews. Palmer defined social studies, in part, as school subjects. Her personal philosophy 
and general social studies goals, such as developing personal responsibility for learning, cultural 
awareness and tolerance for diversity, and fostering a degree of patriotism, were implk:itly fokled into the 
mbric of teaching and leaming history. Her undergraduate liberal arts exposure to disciplinary history (and 
the other social science<^) and an early teaching experience with the anthropology-based Man: A Course 
of Study (MACOS) course appeared to promote the encapsulation of her more general goals within the 
context of histOin^l study. In short, for her purposes in fifth grade, social studies was history, and history 
was defined by the practittoners of history (textbook and histork^l ftotton authors). In this way, one might 
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argue that Palmer fTX>st nearly represented what Ban* et al. (1977) refer to as a teacher in the "social 
science traditton," However, to draw this conclusion alone is misleading. 

Palmer also demonstrated ch?^''acteristics of the "citizenship transmission tradition" combined with 
traces of a "human relations-stylo" approach (Goodman & Adier, 1985; Martorella, 1985). She also 
manifested a degree of what MartoreUa called the "social action" approach (similar to the R-l Tradition). Her 
belief in the importance of the fi/7/ of Rights also suggssted this influence and her two-day discussion of its 
implications with her students near the end of the unit at least implicitly pointed to a reflective inquiry, 
decision-making orientation (see VanSledright, 1992b). Although Palmer nfiost resembled a teacher in 
the social science tradition, evidence of the presence of the other traditions and approaches (Barr et a!.. 
1977; Martorella, 1985) indicated that she should not be so easily classified. 

By itself, Palmer's case offered an example of what reasonably strong fifth-grade social studies 
teaching might be if focused on the importance of academic knowledge and understanding in U.S. 
history. It was strong in the sense that students left the unit with a conskJerably enhanced appreciatbn of 
the American Revolution-Constitutional period, in general, they recalled many details and indk:ated some 
initial understanding of causal relationships. A number of students stated interest in the pertod (in formal 
and informal interviews and on the K-W-Ls) and their classroom activity and involvement in the lessons 
suggested that they found much of the material stirrxjlating and memorable. Palmer arranged to teach the 
unit in depth and to build it around important kieas and clear goals whk;h appeared to be effectively 
communicated to students. 
The Case of Sara Atkinson 

Atkinson was a sprightly, effervescent, and talkative veteran of 25 years of elementary school 
teaching. She taught fifth grade at Greenwood Eler^entary, whfch is a predominantly Caucasian, mkldie- 
to upper-mkldle*class school of 250 students in the same medium-sized district and metropolitan area in 
whch Palmer taught. Born and raised on the East Coast, she pursued a postsecondary educatbn in the 
Mkfwest, receiving bachetor of arts and master of arts degrees from a Mfchigan university. As an 
undergraduate, she completed a language arts n ^r)r and science and social science dual minors. She 
had taught sixth grade until the advent of mkkjie schools at whk^h point she transferred to fifth grade. 
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Atkinson's own childhood had a significant impact on her attitudes toward the subject matter of 
U.S. history particularly. The power of her own "New England" oral tradition imbued in her a sense of the 
past that she strove to communicate to her students. Her sense of this oral tradition was coupled with the 
belief that, at its center, the concept of democracy-citizen rights and responsibilities-flourished. For her, 
this oral tradition was democracy: the right to argue, negotiate, participate, and decide; a process she said 
was practiced in her family as far back as she could remember. Her perception ot this democratic tradition 
had become the historical, curricular throad with which she tried to weave the classroom. 

Atkinson's goals turned on constructing a classroom in the spirit of a participatory, democratic 
ethos. For Atkinson, that ethos was chaiacterized by a context in which indivklual rights and personal 
responsibilities were often at issue, discussion of issues proliferated, knowledge claims were understood 
as tools which gave substance to the process of learning, and reflective decision making and informed 
actfon were desired dispositions. The data on student teaming appeared to support Atkinson's success 
at communicating many of these goals to her students. Atkinson intended to bring life to a participatory 
definition of demoaacy (Barber, 1989; Gutmann. 1987). Bringing this partfcipatory definitton into her 
classroom, atong with spending the time-consuming activities that its practice required, detracted 
comparatively little from what students learned about the events and details of the American Revolution- 
Constituttonal period. As such, her students appeared to acquire as much knowledge about the period as 
Palmer's despite different goals. 

Atkinson's social studies teaching approach and classroom organizatton seemed to emtwdy what 
Ban- et al. (1977) referred to as the reflective inquiry traditton. Atkinson's emphasis on opposing 
viewpoints, problem solving, and decision making, where claims to historical knowledge serve as a starting 
point rather than ends in themselves, pointed to this tradition. 

However, Atkinson also embodied a number of characteristics of the other tradittons and 
approaches (see Martorella, 1985) as well. For example, her use of textbook recitattons could be 
understood as exercises in knowledge transmission. At this level, one coukJ argue that she favored what 
Ban- et al. (1977) refen'ed to as citizenship transmisston. aher evidence suggested that Atkinson 
manifested some of what Martorella (1985) tenned the human relations and devetopment approach to 
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teaching social studies. Atkinson, like Palmer, turned out to be rather eciectk) in her cuakxjium mediation 
practk:es. 

Implk^ations From the Case Studies 
Understanding Differences Between the Teachers 

A helpful way to interpret Palmer's and Atkinson's cuatoulum gatekeeping practices involves 
examining in more detail the differences in their background experience, the assumptions they make 
about themselves, the subject matter, their students, the context in whk:h they teach, and their definitions 
of social studies teaching and learning goals. At the outset, it is important to rK>te two things. First, the 
salient differences that frame much of the following discussion must be understood as interactive, that is, 
by example, background experiences influence personal circumstances whk^h in turn influence 
assumptions and mediation practk^es (and, to a degree, vice versa). And second, despite important 
differences, Palmer and Atkinson remain much alike in important ways. Tney both demonstrate a 
signifk^ant commitment to their work and live lives devoted to teaching, regard the welfare of their students 
as the core of their purpose, reflect appreciation for the Importance of social studies as a major contributor 
to the elementary school cun'culum, provide a rich array of social studies teaming opportunities, struggle 
to cope with the pressures dk:tated by the dilemmas they must manage, and pursue powerful teaching- 
leamir)g classroom environments. However, these similarities will receive only limited treatment here. 
Differences remain the most salient feature. 

Autobiographfcal and circumstantial differences influenced the ways in which Palmer and 
Atkinson mediated the social studies curriculum. The biographk)al sketches provided in each case study 
(VanSIedright 1992b, 1992c) indfcate how life history and personal experience relate to how Palmer and 
Atkinson view social studies/U.S. history. Palmer's liberal arts educatton in a small Catholfc college, the 
mentorship she received from certain influential teachers and professors, the influence of the "New Social 
Studies" era, and the rigors of life as preparatfon for religious service appeared to play roles in how she 
came to understand herself as a social studies teacher. Analysis of the transcript data suggested that 
Palmer made a distinctton between teaching social studies and teaching U.S. history. Fc* her, social 
studies was an amalgam of social interaction and study skills and disposlttons (e.g., personal responsibility) 




coupled with smatterings of content area skills (e.g. map reading, lattiude and longitude, timelines). 
United States history emerged In lier discussions as "the thing User; that is, she defined it as somewhat 
distinct from "social studies." Social studies did not "come alive," histoiy did. Social studies was life; it had 
an inplied quality as In: ''one does social studies throughout the day." History was explicit school subject 
matter, requiring the breath of life. History was content to be understood and mastered. To listen to 
Palmer carefully was to hear this distinction, and the distinction played itself out in her curriculum 
deliberations. 

For Paln-ier social studies went on all day long. In fact it seemed to be the great integrator of the 
curriculum {Goodman & Adier, 1985). History had a subject matter slot in the day. much like mathematics 
and spelling. In her view, history possessed an academic knowledge base that she brought with her to 
the classroom from her graduate and undergraduate teaming experiences. That historical knowledge, the 
imagination and empathy It inspired, the way it portrayed "our important, collective heritage, and the 
methods by which it could be brought to life were all important to Palmers teaching efforts. For Palmer, 
understanding academic history required personal, intellectual discipline. This type of discipline was 
consonant with what Palmer experienced at home, in grade school, in college, and as she trained to 
become a nun. However, the personal, intellectual discipline and the self-identified autocratic 
characteristics of Palmer's personality appeared as only part of a somewhat disparate and conflicted set of 
influences. 

Palmer's rnother taught her about making disceming choices, abouX being open-minded and 
assertive, and about how her mother had paid a price for it (without specifying the nature of that price). In 
formal inten^iews and in infomiai conversations, Palmer spoke of difficulties that arose for her when she 
was likewise assertive and expressed dissension from school policies or community norms. Therefore, 
she noted, "I learned to keep m; mouth shut about some things." However, she highly valued the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution and demonstrated it, for example, by spending several class periods 
discussing those rights with her students in animated detail (see VanSledright, 1992b). But when her 
students asked for her opinion about where she stood on the issue of capital punishment, she initially 
refused to provide one, citing school policy as the reason. However, when the students begged. Palmer 
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provided a middling, cautious response. These vacillations appeared fairly commonly in the interviews 
and in the classroom. She would say. for instance, that she limited classroom discussion and then spend 
two class periods engrossed in a stimulating exploration of the Bill of Rights or spend a class session 
soliciting students' opinions on British tax policy. 

In contrast with Palmer, Atkinson folded history into social studies. History became a tool she 
used to address her social studies goals. These goals involved ref lecti;ig on historical knowledge and 
using it as the substance for explk^itty dealing with issues that required problem solving and decision 
making. Atkinson's classroom became a site where historical knowledge claims were first read and 
examined (e.g.. textbook recitattons), then analyzed and discussed with regard to how histork^al actors 
had n^de decistons and how they might have been made differently. Students were frequently 
encouraged to questton what they read, to forni opinions, and to express those opinions in class. In 
Atkinson's frame of reference (Beard, 1934). history and social studies ren lined connected: the former 
was generally pressed into the servk^e of the latter. This frame of reference can be traced, in part, to her 
East coast background, her immerston into a form of "New England town-meeting democracy,** and family 
members who prided themselves on the value inherent in questioning assertions and debating issues. 
She melded this orientatton with her social studies goals and, in doing so. used historical knowledge as 
the intellectual substance for reaching those goals. 

However, having said this, one must also note how, in ways quite akin to Palmer. Atkinson could 
be obsen/ed teaching history as a distinct subject matter, as the "thing itself." In informal interviews. 
Atkinson indfcated that she dkl this for two reasons. First, she believed that her students lacked sufficient 
knowledge of the story of U.S. history and therefore were unprepared to discuss, for example, what she 
perceived to be "the mistakes of history" (e.g., treatment of women, slavery). Her recitations in the unit 
were designed to fill in the knowledge gaps. Second, Atkinson felt some content coverage pressures. In 
an informal conversation late in the study, Atkinson noted that the task of preparing her students for 
middle school influenced her classroom and curriculum mediatton practices more than she typfcally 
indicated in eariier inten^iews. She said that she wanted ]3SL students to be clearly distinguishable from 
other teachers' students when they got to mkJdIe school. Her students were to be the ones who. in 
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middle school social studies classes, were alert, interested, wanted to argue the issues, and asked good 
questions. But she also wanted them "to know something atx)ut history** and be able to clearly 
demonstrate it. 

In short, she wanted it ail: students with an good grasp of historical knowledge atong with a well- 
honed ability to reflect, question, and discuss. However, to do both, given the distrki demand that she 
**cover" expkDrers through Vietnam and her own need to prepare her students for middle school, 
presented her with a curricular deiit^ration dilemma she confronted each day. Discussk)n of and 
argumentatton over historical issues and **mistakes** often involved extended btocks of time. Sometimes 
science woukj be eliminated if the discussion in social studies pk]ued student interest while fitting her 
problem-solving, decision-making approach. On other occasions, the discussk)n woukl be cut off in favor 
of content coverage. Her protracted illness and missed teaching opportunities exacerbated the tensions 
produced by the time factor and the content coverage dilemma. For nfK)re details concerning this illness, 
see Atkinson's case study (VanSledright, 1992c). 

Informal conversatk)ns and portk)ns of the structured interviews with each teacher suggested that 
time and content coverage issues were central dilemmas which had impact on their curriculum 
deliberations. Although both Palmer and Atkinson apparently possessed considerable autonomy over 
the curricukjm decision-making process, perceived pressures to get through the book, to meet the district 
guidelines, and to prepare students for middle school influenced their choices by making them feel more 
aware of constraints placed on learning opportunities that consumed large portions of valuable time. 
There were Interesting differences in how they dealt with these perceived constraints. 

Palmer foregrounded history as subject matter. She pushed her students hard to develop an 
understanding of the content (facts, events, people) and purposefully constructed a more tightly 
controlled (autocratk:) classroom environment whfch, by its nature, placed limits on how far she and her 
students wouW go in analyzing and discussing what they were learning. However, she appeared 
compelled, on occaston, to engage her students in some critical discusston of issues she found most 
robust (e.g., The Bill of Rights), In this way, Palmer tried to stay consistent with the no-nonsense, subject- 
matter ethos that pemieated Matewan School, its reputation, and its administrative leadership. 
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Atkinson often remained nriore combative when facing what she thought to be the imposition of 
constraints. Perceived limitations, particularly when she felt they were **handed down,** tended to violate 
the more democratic atnx)sphere she valued and attempted to create in her classroom. Atkinson pursued 
a sense of autonomy more explicitly and with greater detennination than did Palmer. Where Palmer 
**leamed to keep my mouth shut,** Atkinson sometimes did precisely the opposite. As an example of her 
style, here is a brief anecdote. Late in the study, Atkinson received a memo from the principal at 
Greenwood announcing cancellation of a picnic for the student street-crossing guards. Atkinson 
immediately fired off a letter to the district cuniculum and instruction administrator requesting (demanding 
might be a better word) that the principal be overruled and the picnk: be reinstated. She also commented 
(negatively) on the principars leadership style by noting that the teachers had not been "polled to see 
what would work out best for us or our students.** At last report, the issue had not be resolved. The 
anecdote conveys a sense of Atkinson's contentious, qijestioning nature, one that was often in evidence 
in the classroom, and one that influenced her perception about the role of U.S. history relative to her 
social studies curriculum mediation practices and goals. However, her contentiousness came with a price. 

Atkinson's life seemed to be one of perpetual motion, especially the teaching part of it which, by 
her reckoning, occupied virtually her entire waking period five to six days a week, 180+ days per year. Her 
interest in the participatory aspects of derTX>cracy led her to solfcit student and parent comments about her 
class and the procedures and activities she employed. At conference time, she would an^ange lO-minute 
conversattons with each of her students and then couple this with a second set of conversations (20 
minutes each) with the parentis) and their chikJ again (if parents wanted the chikJ to be involved). She 
woukJ report on the child's progress of course but also woukJ encourage parents to make suggestions tor 
improving, not only the student but the teaching procedures as well. These conferences occun^ed before 
school in the irwrning, after school in the afternoon, and on some evenir>gs. It took her approximately four 
weeks to complete them all while she taught almost seven hours per day. Of note, her illness, her bout 
with pneumonia followed the concluston of these conferences by one week (see again VanSledright. 
1992c for addittonal details). 
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When confronted by the dilemma concerning the kinds of learning opportunities to provide 
students (e.g.* covering the material in the book and the specified cumculum. engaging in critical analysis 
and inquiry into relevant issues, devoting time to stimulate thoughtfulnesi about the U.S. history 
content). Palmer tended toward what McNeil (1986) ternied a '*negotiatk>n of efficiencies'* strategy that 
foregrounded interest in the subject matter, chronology, and details of U.S. history for their own sake. 
Questtoning, interpretative processes, and discussion played a secondary role. Atkinson tended to 
pursue a strategy of foregrounding her social studies or citizenship education goals while simultaneously 
making learning about the American Revolutton itsetf important in servce to those goals. However. 
Atkinson's approach was time-consuming, and the ctock was often her enemy. 

These observattons are not designed to suggest that Palmer dki a better job managing curriculum 
mediatton dilemmas because she was more effk)ient. or by contrast, that Atkinson was more effective 
because she pursued a perhaps richer set of goals. The observations are meant to point out the different 
ways in whk:h these two teachers confronted and managed curriculum dilemmas. 

Contemporaneous personal circumstances may well have played some role in Palmers and 
Atkinson's mediatton practices as welL For example. Atkinson's two chiMren were both grown and no 
tonger depended on her for direct financial support. Her husband worked in a highly remunerated 
professional positton. Although Atkinson sakl that her teaching positton provided her with psychic 
rewards, she also noted that. If she chose to take an eariy retirement (a possibility she raised on several 
occastons, often after an extremely hectic week of teaching), she and her husband couki live quite 
comfortably on his salary atone. She also menttoned twtoe that, if the school distrkrt opted for a bnger 
school year (a possibility they were consklering), she wouW quit. In one informal conversation where the 
subject of teaching controversial issues had come up, she stated flatly that, if parents or district 
administrators made significant or extended trouble for her because of the way in which she addressed a 
delicate issue, she might elect an eariy retirement option. Perceiving as she dkl that she couki "retire" if 
she so chose at the end of almost arty school year may have made her more confklent in pursuing her 
questioning, argumentative style. 
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By contrast. Palmer was a divorced rnother of two deperxJent adolescents. She received some 
child support, but not enough for the three of them to live on. Early retirement was not an option from 
Palmer's perspeciive. She valued her position for its psychic rewards, but also needed it as the source of 
economic livelihood. This, in part, may have influenced the degree to which she felt she could challenge 
accepted practices at Matewan and defer substantively from the strong focus on academics and textbook 
knowledge. Patonsky (1987) states. "Publfc schools seem trapped by the often conflicting predicament 
of trying to teach democratic values while nwiintaining order. The forces of order, however, have a 
stronger public tobby than the forces of derrxKjracy" (p. 500). Palmer tended to be more sensitive to the 
"public tobby," and perhaps needed to be given her personal circumstances, than Atkinson (although 
Atkinson was prot)ably not unaffected). 

What I have been describing relates to Boyd's (1979) concept of the zone of tolerance. Boyd 
argues that how a teacher interprets the boundaries of the zone (or context) in which she teaches will 
likely influence a number of chofces she makes about her teaching practfces, Autobtographicai factors 
(see Connelly & Clandinin. 1990; Butt et al., 1988), personal circumstances, and definittons and 
assumptions about the community, cuniculum, teaching, and teaming (see Thornton, 1991) may all play a 
role in how teachers interpret the zone of tolerance. This interpretatfen in turn may influence how 
teachers choose to mediate the curriculum, Con-parisons of Palmer and Atkinson suggest the hypothesis 
that (a) the more a teacher perceives the public tobby (Patonsky, 1987) to b^ active, vocal, and control- 
oriented, (b) the more the teacher feels psychte and practfcal needs for the teaching positton, and (c) the 
greater the consonance between the teacher's belief system and that of the community, then the more 
circumscribed and conservative the teacher's cuniculum mediation practices will become.^ 

Although quite similar in some ways, Palmer and Atkinson remain different in many others. So 
what difference, If any. do these differences make wrlh regard to what students learned about the 
American Revolutton and how this learning influenced their attitudes and disposittons? In what follows, I 

4ff this hypothesis has merit, a number of Atkinson's practfces appear rather anomatous. Perhaps, 
she perceived herself to be an iconoclast, a role she had grown accustomed to at Greenwood; but the 
pressure it sometimes created may have helped engender her talk of "eariy retirement," This is merely 
speculative. Nevertheless, the hypothesis itself may warrant further consideratton by interested social 
education researchers. 
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comparatively examine the student data (K-W-L fomis, interviews, tests). I then use criteria generated by 
the work of Reed (1989) and Newmann (1990) to elaborate on these comparisons. 

Comparisons of Student teaming 

K-W-LFomis 

A comparative examination of the K-W-L fonns (see Tables 1 , 2, 3 in Appendix E) indicates quite 
dramatic differences, particulariy on the L section but also to a lesser degree on the prior knowledge (K) 
and the questions (W) sections. In general, Palmer's students had much more to say in almost every 
category (e,g„ Names, Events, Temns, etc.) on the K section than did Atkinson's (Table 1). They 
appeared to have a slightly broader grasp of the period's people, events, terms, causal relationships, and 
general kjeas. Six of Atkinson*s students said they knew very little or nothing about the period to be 
studied, whereas, only one student from Palmer's class sakj the same. The notable differences between 
the student groups in the Names, Events, and Terms category occurred primarily with reference to Paul 
Revere, his fanrK)us ride, details about the battles during the war, and several terms that a few students in 
Palmer's class mentioned. The frequency of Palmer's students' reference to Paul Revere, his famous 
ride, and the eariy battles of the Revolutton resulted from their exposure to this story in historical fiction 
form in fourth grade. 

For causal relationships, differences were less dramatic. Several of Palmer's students logically 
deduced that Americans had won the war, but only a handful of students in each class had much 
knowledge of causal devetopmenls. Two students in each class believed that "the Americans" had 
started the war and one student In Palmers class confused the American Revolution with the Civil War. 
Two of Atkinson's students knew that the war was fought over freedom (at least from a U,S. perspective), 
but no one from Palmers class menttoned this. 

Palmer's students offered consklerably nwre general kJeas about the period than did Atkinson's. 
A bit surprisingly, one of Palmer's students knew about the Hessians hired by 'Ihe Brits," she said, to fight 
against tho cotonists. Another student in Palmer's class misgukJedly thought that the Revolution was 
fought between the French and the Amerfcans, perhaps a reference to the French and Indian War. The 
wos\ com(T)on responses in each class (Atkinson's: It was a revolutton; a war; Palmer's: "Many people 
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died") were- responses that seemed to be fairly logical deductions based on general familiarity with the 
term The American Revolution and an understanding that war frequently results in many casualties, in 
general, prior knowledge of the period appeared sketchy at best for both classes. Palmer's students 
provided more details and seemed to have more to offer at the outset. However, the nature of the two 
teachers* treatment of the K-W-L exercise was a mitigating factor which must be considered when 
comparing the classes. More on this later. 

Table 2 deptets virtually vert)atim all of the questtons asked by each group of students. Clearly, 
Palmer's students asked nrwiny, many more questions than did Atkinson's. Over half of Atkinson's 
students were content to state that they wanted to know everything or anything and leave it at that. Only 
three of Palmer's students responded in the same fashton. On the whole, Palmer's students produced 
more specific questtons and a much wkler range of them. "How and why they fought?" and "When it 
happened?" were favorites. The vast differences evklent here also can be traced to the differential 
treatment given these forms by the teachers. 

Taken by itself, Table 3 suggests that Palmer's students emerged from studying the revolutionary 
period with a much greater general and specifto recall of key terms, events, people, causal relationships 
and general kleas than did Atkinson's. The differences are rather startling. Atkinson's then-recent 
emphasis on the Constitution and the struggle over its ratiffcation became salient for her students. This 
salience appeared in the case of the importance of the Boston Tea Party (as a compelling causal incident) 
and the general lole of women in the war as well. However, beyond these factors, her students did not 
appear to display an appreciable gain in their knowledge foltowing the unit. With the exceptton of 
references to the process of creating and ratifying the Constitution (Palmer dkl very little with this). 
Palmer's students showed significant gains in each category. Their knowledge of the period appeared 
broader, more connected, and much more sensitive to histortoal details and facts. 

There are at least two possible interpretattons of the K-W-L data analyses. On the surface, the K- 
W-L forms indtoate that Palmer's emphasis on an appreciatton of the American Revolution period, on Its 
actors and actresses, what they dkl, and with what results had a powerful influence on what her students 
were able to recall. She apparently achieved reasonable success in communfcating these kleas to her 



students and thereby attaining her goals. Atkinson's students appeared to fare quite poorly by contrast. 
One might conclude that Atkinson's social studies or democratic citizenship goals took too much valuable 
time away from the content and storyline of the revoluttonary period. Her students, therefore, had only a 
bare-bones sense of that history. Comparatively, Palmer's students benefited much more by the in-depth 
coverage of the period for its own sake. However, extenuating circumstances make this conclusion at 
least partially suspect. 

Atkinson allowed only a short period of time (about 10 minutes) for her students to fill in the K-W-L 
forms, both before and after the unit. She had riOt used the forms before and saw the exercise as 
designed primarily to serve research interests and not her own goals specifically. Palmer, by contrast, had 
used the forms before in language arts, ^'ilued the data they generated, and insisted that her students 
take an extended period of time (45 minutes both before and after the unit) to fill them out. As a result, 
drawing conclustons based on the K-W-L data atone is problematic. Also, the K-W-Ls fail to provkle much 
insight into the democratic citizenship disposittons that Atkinson stressed. Therefore, to augment the K- 
W-L data, we turn next to differences apparent in the student inten/iews. 
Comparisons of Student Interview Responses 

Table 4 (see Appendix E) places the responses of the six interviewees from each class side by 
side for con^arative purposes. Questtons are paired to reflect the pre-and post-interviewing pro^.odure. 1 
discuss, in order, general trends apparent in the Knowledge (questtons 1-17 in the pre-unit interview and 
4-20 in the post unit interview) and the Disposition (questtons 17-24 in the pre-unit inten/iew and 21-28 in 
the post) Secttons. In between these two secttons, I comparatively examine the results of the publisher- 
supplied test that both groups of students took at the conclusion of the American Revolutton unit. This 
latter comparison augments conclusions reached concerning Knowledge Sectton inten/iew responses. 
1 . Knowledge Sectton of the Interview ProtocQl. The Knowledge Section responses do not 

reveal the gap in students' knowledge that appears in the class comparisons on the K-W-L forms. Judging 
by the frequency of the "I don't know" response in the pre-unit inten/iew, the two classes seemed evenly 
matched at the outset. Most of the six students in each class appeared uncertain about the American 
Revolutton period in U.S. history. On a\mos\ every question in the Knowledge Section, a majority of the 
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12 Students said they did not know or were unsure of an answer. Following prot)es which often 
represented rephrasings of the questionSt many students in tx)th classes attempted tentative guesses. 
Sometimes these guesses showed that students did possess some facts and details atx)ut the period, 
txrt as in the K-W-Ls, these details appeared mostly disconnected and sometimes distorted. Again, none 
of this should be surprising given that fifth grade sen/es as their first experience with chronological, 
narrative U.S. history. 

Significant (and occasionally dramatic) changes occun^ed in students* thinking foltowing the unit. 
As the post-questton responses to Knowledge Section questions in Table 4 indicate, students in both 
classes came away from the unit with a much improved grasp of the events, people, terms, and possible 
causal connecttons of the penod under study. Notable decreases in the **l doni know" response were 
obsen/ed. Most of the six students in each class recalled and frequently explained key kleas, terms, and 
causal relattonships (e.g., the war had to do with British tax policy and the desire for cok>nial 
independence, the meaning of the phrase **no taxation without representation^ the standard explanation 
of the Boston Tea Party, a sense of the purpose of the Declaration of Independence, etc.) that they had 
learned about the American Revolution. 

The most notable differences in their recollections about the period related to the difterential 
emphasis whk:h Palmer and Atkinson hac placed on vartous aspects of the Amerk^an Revolutk)n- 
Constituttonal perkxj. For exarr^ole, Atkinson's students appeared better informed about the struggle and 
contention over the ratification of the Constitution, a topic she had stressed in the ctosing days of the unit 
(VanSledright, 1992c). and one that Palmer downplayed (VanSledright, 1992b) in favor of spending more 
time on the relevance of the Bill of Rigtits (see post-unit questfons #17, #18, #20). Consistent with 
Palmer's focus on the importance of historical details, her six students had slightly better recall of the 
events that began the war (post-unit question #13), noting partk^ularty that historians do not know who 
fired the first shot (none of Atkinson's students mentioned this). Palmer's students also related a slightly 
better grasp of key characters (male and ^emale) during the period (post-unit questions #14, #15). This 
may be traceable to her use of histork^al f k^tion much of whk^h focused on the stories of indivkJual people 
who lived during the period (cf. VanSledright, 1992b for a list of references). Slight difterences in the 
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degree of empathy students manifested also emerged (post-unit questions #8a, #11). More students (of 
the six) in Atkinson's class appeared to urxlerstand the Boston Tea Party from both a colonial and British 
perspective than did students from Palmer's class. Several of Palmer's students seemed to demonstrate 
a stronger colonial bias. A similar difference emerged in the post-unit question that dealt with how King 
George may have felt about the colonists (see post-question #11).5 The slightly higher sense of empathy 
projected by Atkinson's students (although students from both classes clearly displayed it) could be 
attributable to her more explicit emphasis on differing points of view in history. 

Overall, with the exception of the differences just noted, the responses of the 12 students to the 
post-unit Knowledge Section protocol were quite similar. This conclusion suggests several 
interpretations: (a) Each teacher, in her own fashion, succeeded fairly well in re£.ohing her knowledge 
transmission goals, although in important ways these goals ccuki be criticized for their colonial bias and 
standard, textbook orientation; (b) the differences in knowledge of the period suggested by the K-W-L 
forms can be seen as misleading if we assume that the responses of six students from each class are 
representative of the whole; and (c) the perceived pressure to cover the material influenced the teachers' 
mediation practices, but did so in way which preserved their ability to cover it in depth, which, in turn, may 
have worked to assist their students' ability to recall information about the period. 

2. ComparativQ test results. Before turning to the Disposition section of the interview protocols, 
an examination of the outcomes on the publisher-supplied test which the students took at the end of the 
unit is in order. The results of this test bolster the conclusion that students' knowledge gain and recall 
ability were similarty enharK:ed by each teacher's treatment of the unit. Table 5 (see Appendix E) displays, 
the comparative results on the multiple-chofce sections of this test (complete-test numerical comparisons 
are not possible because of the differential way in which the essay responses were evaluated). 

Multiple Chok^e Section A on the test measured factual recall of the historical record presented in 
Chapter 7 ("The Road To Independence") of the Silver Burdett and Ginn (Helnujs et al., 1988) textbook. 
The United States Yesterday and Today, Section B consisted of five short-answer essay questions which 

5A few students appear to contradict themselves on this question (Aimee. Janine, and Frederic). 
In general, changes or vacillations of opinion occurred as a consequence of further probing. 
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also directly addressed a student's ability to recall details presented in the chapter. Section C, also 
multiple-choice itenis, presented a paragraph taken directly from the text, then asked students to answer a 
series of questtons based on that paragraph. This was essentially a reading comprehension exercise 
because the answers were (ostensibly) in the text itself. 

As Table 5 indicates, the results of the test were almost identical: mean scores varied by only one 
percentage point. The high scores were the same (34 of 35), although Palmer had one vnore student who 
scored at this level than dW Atkinson. The median score was exactly the same. Low scores were both 
below the 50% mark; however. Palmer's tow scorer fell short by considerably more than dkl Atkinson's. 
Comparisons on the essay sectton of the test are difficutt because the teachers used different "grading 
methods- to assess the quality of responses (see VanSledright, 1992b, 1992c). However, the essay 
questions dkj call for primarily factual answers. Examining student samples suggested that differences 
were minimal. Most of the students in each class dkl reasonably well on the questions that they answered 
(Atkinson's students had a choice about whfch questtons they would answer). For both classes, those 
that dkj well on the muttiple-chotee secttons also dki well on the essays and vice versa. To the extent that 
these tests are valkJ and reliable measures of textbook knowledge, then comparative results provide more 
evidence for the conclusion that there were only slight knowledge differences between the two classes 
and that these were more ctosely related to the patterns of detail emphasized by each teacher than in the 
amount of knowledge learned. 

3. Disposition Sectton of the Interview ProtQcoL In this sectton of the interview protocol, 

differences appeared in rather subtle fomris. in general, while the differences were not great, the ones 
that do emerge seem to reflect the teachers' different orientattons to the interactton between classroom 
goals, organizattonal style, and subject matter beliefs: Palnr)er's to the more controlling, autocratto stoe of 
the ledger, Atkinson's to the rrore democratto, parttoipatory side. However, these approaches may well 
represent varying ranges oi applicatton (to donr^inate or share authority) rather than daily, well-marked 
consistencies extending across the unit and the school year. 

Apparently, the exposure to denrx)cratto ideas and principles evinced in the study of the Amertoan 
RevokJtton-Constituttonal period had only limited influence on students' thinking about these historto 
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notions. One reason for this was that students in both classes already had demonstrated general 
dispositions toward denrK>cratic principles in the pre-unit inten/iew, where most of them indicated an 
interest In and value for negotiation, participation, and compromise (although, as pre-unit question #19 
suggests. Atkinson's students may have had a deeper appreciation for their value). They also 
communicated that people have a rignt to express their opinions and that they were allowed to do this in 
class. They were also articulate in making suggesttons about, and were amenable to pursuing, 
improvements in the quality of life in their communities and in the natton as a whole. They favored group 
work or work done in pairs over individually assigned classroom activities, suggesting a disposition toward 
shared, communal activities. Finally, on the^hoie, they demonstrated a positive regard for the process of 
democratfc decision making indtoated by their stress on the importance of voting. 

These "predispositions" may have their roots in family attitudes and values, or may have 
something to do >«ith the teachers' classroom practfces that antedated this mid-year study. Along with 
these common dispositfons. however, there were subtle differences between the two groups of 
students. These differences emerge in both the pre- and post-unit questfons rather than in pre-post 
changes emerging from experiences specifk: to the unit. 

Atkinson's students appeared slightly more influenced by derrxKjratfc, participatory orientations 
and personal rights than dkJ Palmer's. For exanple. both before and after the unit, Atkinson's six students 
emphasized that, with respect to classroom decisfons, voting ought to be the method by which matters 
were resolved (although, when pressed with probes, three students did shift their positions somewhat; 
see pre-unit questfon #24 and post-unit question #27). Palmer's students tended to be more 
circumspect. Only three sakl initially that voting was the key, and after probing, two added that voting 
shoukl foltow a discussfon. Barry and Frederic noted that "no key issue had come up" in Painr)er's class 
that necessitated an important decisfon. In the post-unit inten^iew (question #27), students were probed 
to find out to what extent voting procedures should, in their opinton, be applied. Two students (Elena, 
Robert) from Atkinson's class modified their eariier stress on voting by giving the teacher more authority 
over classroom decisfons. By contrast, all six of Palnr)er's students noted Palmer's control over what they 
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learned, and two oi l^■6m (Lorrie, Frederic) argued that studerrts should not be allowed to choose what 
they learned. 

Related differences, although even more subtle, can be obsen/ed in other responses. In pre-unit 
question #19, Frederic observes that Palmer "keeps arguments about U.S. history under control/* and in 
post-unit question #23. Lara explains that in class it is OK to disagree with Palmer, but it comes up on a 
test, she's right." No one made quite these kind of observations about Atkinson (although several of her 
students did indicate the importance of history books, as opposed to their own opinions, as authoritative). 
These small differences in student responses may relate to the relative openness or closedness of the 
decision-making process in Palmer's and Atkinson's classrooms, a process more explicitly important to 
Atkinson than Palmer. 

Those who have surveyed the political socializatton literature (e.g., AngelL 1991 ; Ferguson. 
1 991 ) note how diff kujit it is to link democratk: citizenship dispositions to partk:ular teachers and 
classrooms. In general, consistent experiences across grades in classrooms, where authority over 
decisions is shared among partk;ipants, point to gains in the type of democratic dispositions valued by 
social studies curriculum theorists (e.g., Pari<er & Jarolimek, 1984). This appears to be a tongitudinai and 
cumulative phenomenon. Studies have not had much success tracing gains to irKiivkJual classrooms. ^ 
Even if Atkinson is a good example of a teacher with powerful and strongly artkxjiated democratic 
classroom goals, her influences on students might easily be countered by nrx)re control-minded middle 
school teachers (particularly if Palonsky [1987] is correct about the publk^ lobby, and if these teachers are 
the defensive type described by McNeil [1986] in her research). Furthemrx)re, Atkinson's students may 
have been partly wary of her goals because, perhaps, they had not prevtously encountered an aduit who 
seemed as ready as she dkl to share classroom control and solicit student partk^ipatton. In this sense, her 
influence might also be muted. But these are speculative remart^s. It is entirely possible that Atkinson's 
"democratte days" are evenly balanced with her •'non-denrK)cratic days," making her, in a sense, wore 
similar to Palmer than the teacher interview data woukJ suggest. 

6However, a very recent study by Avery and her colleagues (1992) does suggest that a specific 
curriculum aimed at generating gains in students' ''political tolerance" may have positive results. 
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Finally, small differences emerged in the miscellaneous questions asked only in the post-unit 
interview (see post-unit questiOiis #28 and #1-3 on Table 4). With regard to students' attitudes about the 
unit, a majority of students in both classes indicated that the unit stimulated their interests. However, what 
specific topics they chose varied relative to differences in instructional method. Four students in 
Atkinsoi. s class noted the stniggle over the Constitution's ratiffcatton as most interesting, while no one in 
Palmer's class made a similar observatton. Several of Palmer's students chose instead the discussion of 
the amendments to the Constitution and the "taxes" simulatton exercise as the most notable classroom 
activities. 

Atkinson's students recalled that history involved teaming about "mistakes" of the past, a 
comment not made by Palmer's students. Other than this difference, student definittons of history were 
quite similar (post-unit questton #1), Both groups of students had some difffculty providing a rationale for 
why they teamed history in school or on how it couid help them in their lives away from school (questfens 
#2 and #3). However, Atkinson's students were somewhat more artfculate and quick to respond than 
were Palmer's (see questton #2). Half of Palmer's students sakl at one point that they were not sure of a 
rattonale. On post-unit questton #3 concerning the value of history for life away from school, both groups 
of students tended to provide rather utilitarian responses. However, Robert from Atkinson's class did say 
that teaming history can help you "avoid the mistakes of the past." In general, the responses to these 
several questtons suggest that Atkinson's students had a broader sense of the value of teaming history. 
This may be connected to Atkinson's emphasis on history tool for solving problems and informing 
decisions. Palmer, by contrast, never offered this type of rationate to her students during the study. 
Pedagogical ComparifionR 

To compare classroom activities and teaching practices, two sets of criteria are emptoyed to aid 
with the interpretive analysis. The first set derives from the wori^ of Reed (1989) and describes what she 
perceives to be a cluster of 10 outcomes that define "good history educatton" (see also Whelan, 1992. p. 
7) The second comss from Newmann's (1990) wori< on what he terms "thoughtful social studtes 
classrooms." These two sets of criteria were chosen because (p ; they are pragmatically useful for making 
sense of classroom environments, (b) they appear to be readily adaptabte, subject-matter (i.e. U.S. 



history) specific, and germane to social studies teaching and learning. However, it must be noted that 
both of these criteria clusters were developed in connection with secondary teaching practices. 
Therefore, their use here may be somewhat limited by the nature of the fifth-grade classrooms to which 
they are applied7 

Reed's (1989) crit3ria for good history include (a) cultivating historical empathy, 
(b) devetoping an appreciation of cultural diversity and shared humanity, (c) engendering an 
understanding of the interplay of change and continuity in history, (d) establishing a grasp of the 
complexity of historical causation, (e) developing a respect for historical details, (f) creating a suspicion of 
abstract generalizations, (g) constructing an appreciation for the importance of the personal character of 
Individuals as they influence human affairs, and developing the ability to recognize (h) the difference 
t>etween fact and conjecture, (i) the difference between evidence and assertion, and (j) "useful** historical 
questions. 

Both Palmer and Atkinson appear to fare reasonably well when assessed by these criteria. 
Classroom interactions and student interview data for both classes suggest that the teachers were able to 
help their students develop a degree of empathy for differing points of view as well as for the difficulties 
historical actors encountered during the American Revolution and the period in which the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights viere debated. One could argue that Atkinson hekJ an edge here (and pertiaps her 
students also as a result of her influence) because of her stress on point of view, subtext (Wineburg, 
1991). and. as a specific instance, the political machinattons involved in ratifying the Constitution. Despite 
stipulating goals related to the importance of teaching about cultural diversity, neither teacher 
demonstrated much of this in the unit. This might be related to their perceptton that the unit's historical 
specificity (or at least what the textbook circumscribed) did not lend itself to a consideration of this issue. 
Atkinson dkJ devote part of a lesson to a reading and discusston of the ethnic and ethical issues tied up in 
the story of a rabbi and synagogue vandals (VanSledright, 1992c). Palmer took no similar routes, 

7tt must also be sakj that the use of these criteria here is not an effort to valklate the constructs 
advanced by these theorists. Their applk;atk)n in what foltows couU be conskjered as much a test of the 
constructs as a test of the students and their teachers. However, neither test was the intent; developing 
and using comparative devk^es to akj the interpretive process was. 
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atthough she suspended social studies one day in order to spend time with a current events newspaper. 
None of the topics discussed on that day dealt with issues or problems of cultural diversity. 

As another possible result of Palmer's and Atkinson's curriculum mediation practic^^s.^ both 
groups of students showed some sense of the interplay of potential causative factors relevant to this 
period. However, the degree to which they understood the interplay of continuity and change in history is 
difficult to understand based on an analysis of only one unit. Respect for historical details and 
particularities and appreciation for the importance of the personal character of individuals as they influence 
human affairs, were evident in both student groups, but Palmer may have produced an advantage here if 
the K-W-L data are taken as strong evidence. Palmer's emphasis on an appreciation of facts, details arxJ 
historical actors for their own sake may help account for this. The criteria that included aeating a suspicion 
of abstract generalizations and developing the ability to recognize the difference between fact and 
conjecture and between evidence and assertion may have appeared to Atkinson and Palmer as beyond 
the scope of what their students could deal with in-depth in the unit. Neither teacher made a concerted 
effort to exptore their importance systematically. However, in the first lesson of the unit, Atkinson did 
invoke questions about the nature of cotonial propaganda in \evms such as *1he Boston Massacre" and 
the "Boston Tea Party" (VanSledrlght, 1992c), and Palmer, for example, tried to get Adam (and later other 
classmates) to support his opinion in the "advantages/disadvantages" exercise on taxation in lesson #4 
(VanSledright, 1992b). Also, in inten/iews, some students remari<ed about the importance of possessing 
at least some textbook-based evidence when assertk)ns were put forth. And, as another example, in the 
discussion of the Bill of Rights in Palmer's class, she made a point to request that her students support 
their assertions. 

As far as the ability to frame useful questions is concerned, Atkinson coukj argue that she 

produced students who held the advantage here. In general, her students generated rxtore questions 

and were more openly curious in class than were Palmer's, but this may be tied to differences in the way in 

which the teachers structured opportunities to ask questk)ns rather than to the students themselves. A 

8lt is certainly possible that the students in both classes generated reciprocal influences on their 
teachers as well. In general, the reverse influences were difftoutt to read and interpret. This may relate, in 
part, to the usproportionate emphasis this study placed on how the teachers influenced their students. 
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second study of both groups of students in eighth-grade U.S. history might bear out the different 
influences of each teacher on questioning processes. 

Newniann (1990) has also provided tools to examine classrooms with reference to what he calls 
"thoughtful social studies environments." Newmann assumes, based on his research, that 
thoughtfulness should be a hallmark of strong social studies teaching that emphasizes higher order 
thinking (which wouW include U.S. history). The most salient "thoughtful classroom" factors emerging 
from his research include (a) classroom discourse focuses in depth on relatively few topics as opposed to 
a shallow overview of many; (b) classroom interaction reflects continuity and coherence of ideas; (c) 
students are encouraged to think before responding to questions; (d) teachers ask students to clarify and 
justify their responses and assertions; (e) the teacher models thoughtfulness by articulating problem- 
solving processes and acknowledging the difficulties inherent in such processes; and (f) student 
discourse demonstrates the presence of novel ideas and understandings concerning the topics studied, 
rather than routing recall of more conventionally presented (e.g., textbook) notions. 

Both Palmer and Atkinson focused their students' attention around key issues important to crucial 
events in the unit. Both teachers tried to tell a coherent story about staiggle, difficulty, death, and 
triumph. These stories, for the most part, left out extraneous details and dealt with the issues in depth. 
Post*unit data from both classes suggest that the teachers influenced students' understanding of the 
caicial developments of this period, although the differences in what students recall appear connected to 
the differences in what the teachers stressed. Generally, more discussion of issues occurred in 
Atkinson's class than in Palmer's (in keeping with their stylistic differences). However, the power of 
discussion Palmer elicited from her students during the treatment of the Bill of Rights was seldom 
matched in Atkinson's room. Despite differences in the degree and amount of classroom discourse, both 
teachers tried to allow students time to think before answering questions. Atkinson seemed to have more 
difftoulty with this than Palmer, perhaps because she perceived the press of time to be more intense 
(especially foltowing her illness; see VanSledright, 1992c). 

Much of the way in which Atkinson described her social studies goals turns on Newmann's (1990) 
fourth factor: the teacher asks students to clarify and justify their asserttons. Classroom interacttons across 
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the unit showed Atkinson asking students to support their points of view with **evidence** from previous 
lessons and the texttx>ok. In the post-unit interviews, several of Atkinson's students noted that, when 
argumenis over issues occun-ed, one coukj use the teacher, historians, and textbook to **back up your 
opinion." Palmer also stressed the same need for clarification and justification. However, her 
organizattonai style and the way she designed lessons gave students some, but generally fewer, 
discursive opportunities in which to do so (see VanSledright, 1992b}. 

Both teachers modeled the problem-solving process and showed interest in students' ideas and 
suggestions. Both also indk^ted that problem solving and decision making were difficult, uncertain 
practtoes. Palmer's wavering responses with regard to capital punishment probably signaled to students 
how diffk^uit certain chotoes were. It provided a good example of her more subtle, less explk^it. form. For 
her part, Atkinson tended to throw decisk>ns into the air rather frequently. IHer questioning style may have 
suggested to students that few matters ought to be taken on authority or faith atone and that the source of 
**solutk)ns" needed to be worthed out by students themselves. Again, the differences between the 
teachers involved a matter of degree and range of appltoatton: Palmer tended to be more controlling, 
orderiy, and cauttous; Atkinson wore aggressive, contenttous, and incisive. These characteristics, in turn, 
were interactively tied to each teacher's goals and mediation pradtoes. 

If the unit lessons are taken as a whole, the evidence suggests that Atkinson's students 
generated more novel questions, ideas, and understandings than did Palmer's. Again, this may reflect 
differences in style and likely in goals. It might be nwre reasonable to say that Atkinson's students 
generated more unsolfcited, novel ideas because Atkinson encouraged and, to a degree, sanctioned 
them.9 Painter's students were also creative (e.g., their responses to the "letter assignment), but usually 
within the parameters of specified assignments and learning activities. The discusston of the Bill of Rights 
was an exception. 



90ne might argue that Atkinson's students produced "novel questtons and kJeas" to a fault, 
especially during a substitute's tenure in her classroom (see Atkinson's case study for details). From this, 
one might conclude that Atkinson's style and goals traversed a tenuous path separating discursive 
creativity from dassroom chaos. If this observation has value, it might help us to understand why some 
teachers, pertuips Palnrwr. opt for a niore controlled atmosphere, one farther from the tenuous path. 
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Generally speaking. Aikinson's dassroom appeared to be a slightly more "thoughtful 
environment- than Palmer's based on Nermann's (1990) six attributes. However, this again remains a 
matter of range and degree based on the interaction between goals and organizattonal style. As one 
might expect given the goal and curriculum gatekeeping differences that distinguish these teachers, one 
fares slightly better with regard to Reed's (1989) criteria for good history teaching (Palmer), while the other 
succeeds at generating a generally more thoughtful classroom atmosphere. Such differences go to the 
heart of the curriculum debates in social studies education by pointing to the trade-offs that occur when 
one cho sas to foreground certain goals, and the practfces they imply, as opposed to others. The nature 
of these trade-offs relative to the debates are considered next. 

Discusston of Trade-offs and Cuniculum Debates 
Ti<ese t\ 0 cases bear on the kinds of approaches, orientations, and typologies suggested by 
Ban et ai. (1977), Martorella (1985). and others (Evans 1989; Goodman & Adier, 1985). Although Palmer 
ant! ^ Ainson each manifest characteristics of particular orientations delineated by these theorists, both 
tfe chers aopear consWerably more eclectic (one might say pragmatic) in their educattonal practices than 
representative of any particular approach or type. This suggests that the constructs of these theorists may 
have only limited value for researchers interested in classroom curriculum mediatton practices. Focusing 
on research literature "approaches." "traditions," or "typotogies" may cause researchers and other 
theorists to ignore what teachers actually do. 

If these two teachers are any indication, the constmcts also have litrrited descriptive power. As 
shorthand for describing teachers and curriculum mediation practices, they usiie the complexities of the 
daily decisfens that teachers make. In partfcular, they make the recurring dilemmas which teachers such as 
Atkinson and Palmer face appear more as solvable pnaWems, that is. for example, by adjusting one's 
orientatton to another "traditton." It may turn out that the value of these constmcts relates more to 
descripttons of secondary teachers, however; addittonal comparative case studies would be helpful here 
as well. Nevertheless, findings in this study suggest that caution should be exercised when using the 
concepts to generalize about the orientattons of social studies classroom teachers as a whole. I would 
argue that the contextual descripttons that foltow provide more useful images of social studies teaching 
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and curriculum mediation practicds than the orientations and approaches previously advanced in the 
literature. 

In Wineburg and Wilson's (1988, 1991) case studies of two high school history teachers, they 
used the metaphor "peering at history through different lenses" to describe the differences they 
observed. The same metaphor may appiy io Palmer and Atkinson (although in a different fashion than it 
was used in the Wineburg and Wilson study). Palmer tends to peer at U.S. history (the American 
Revolution period in particular) as important for its own sake (Howard & Mendenhall, 1982). Atkinson 
peers at it more from a social studies perspective, a position whfch foregrounds gatekeeping practtees that 
call for it to be used as a tool to reflect on recuning social problems and issues (Engle & Ochoa, 1988; 
Hunt & Metcaif , 1968). 

Within the context of this unit, and from the perspective of what students learned and were able to 
recall about the American Revotutk)n period, the trade-offs inherent in peering at history from one lens as 
opposed to the other appear rather nominal. If care is taken to focus in depth on key historical issues in 
the unit and not get mired in the morass of facts, if efforts are made to make the subject maltter meaningful, 
interesting and relevant to students, and if the content has coherence as in a well-crafted story, then 
students benefit considerably. The post-unit data suggest that both teachers were reasonably successful 
in accomplishing this much with their students. Therefore, one might conclude that Atkinson's efforts at 
expanding her goals beyond the value of historical knowledge for its own sake present students with 
additional learning opportunities to which Palmer's students had somewhat limited access. 

Although the data concerning democratic, participatory citizenship dispositions demonstrate only 
subtle differences anx)ng students, there remains some reason to suggest that Atkinson exposed her 
students to more opportunities to explicitly question and evaluate a segment of U.S. history from the 
perspective of their own lives and their place in time. Such opportunities seem to have rk)h and perhaps 
k)ngitudinal leaming potentialities. In this sense, the trade-offs implied by this study may favor the type of 
history teaching emptoyed by Atkinson. To put this point another way, despite the difference in lenses, 
both teachers were reasonably successful at reaching their "understanding the American Revolutton** 



goals,10 and Atkinson appears to augment this success by providing some additional learning 
opportunities for her students. 

The trade-offs for the teachers themselves appear more pronounced. To pursue goals that 
involve students in some of the deliberations and decisions necessary to run a classroom requires giving 
up a measure of control. This has potentially problematic consequences for teachers. It may well fly in the 
face of Palonsky's (1987) "public lobby' and bring recriminations from certain community members. 
Atl<inson's decisions to follow her authority-questioning practices and to model these fc^ her students 
may have made her life more complicated and troublesome than it would have been if she had operated 
her classroom more the way Palmer did. This is an important point. Theorists that propound the wisdom of 
teaching from a social studies perspective, namely, foregrounding controversial issues, problems, 
problem-solving and decision-making practices (cf. Engle & Ochoa. 1988; Oliver & Shaver, 1966/1974; 
Parker & Jarolimek, 1984) often pay scant attentfon to the psychfc costs involved for teachers who attempt 
to adopt such an approach (Leming, 1989; Marker & Mehlinger. 1992). Pak>nsky (1987) notes: 

New teachers report the practfcal necessity of abandoning notions of academfc freedom 
in order to sun/ive in classroon^ that they recognize as less open to new kJeas than the 
universities in which they wer<^ trained, (p. 500) 

By foregrounding her understanding of the subject matter of history, Palmer could use the implicit order 

(coherence, sequence, organization) she believed it provkled to organize instructton, thereby avoiding 

some of the potential psychfc difficulties and organizattonal dilemmas Atkinson's practices entailed. 

The nature of classrxx)m discourse becorDes a site around which organizational dilemmas and the 

psychfc costs they present to teachers are most notably felt. Cazden (1988) has remarked that 

in classrooms one person, the teacher, is responsible for controlling all the talk that occurs 
while the class is offfcially in sesston-controlling not just negatively, as a trafffc polteeman 
does to avokj collisions, but also positively, to enhance the purposes of educatfcn. 
(pp. 2-3) 

To foreground goals that involve questtoning and arguing about historfcal issues, "mistakes," and 

knowledge claims, as Atkinson did is to make this control Cazden speaks of even rmre problematfc. If 

» • 

^ tPHowever, some scholars and revistonist historians would argue that both teachers' verstons of 
the unit stayed insuff fciently critical and communicated a relatively passive acceptance of "textbook- 
knowledge. This criticism may have merit. Both teachers, to different degrees, dkJ define their role as 
knowledge transmitters in a traditton circumscribed by the value of school's socialization functton. 
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some form of oontent coverage is aSso expected, this further adds layers of complexity. Time remains 
crucial. Horn to martage it as one's goals expand across, not only the historical knowledge terrain, but also 
on to the broader landscape of various social studies punsoses. becomes of primary concern. From this 
perspective, Palmer's curriculum nf)ediation practices (e.g. to control and limit student discourse) seemed 
to reduce decision-making complexities more so than did Atkinson's. From another perspective. Palmer's 
practices appeared to reduce several opportunities to enhance educational purposes, ones that Atkinson 
strove, but not without cost, to attain. Social studies curriculum theorists wouW do well to acknowledge 
and understand this type of trade-off embedded in their recommendations. 1 1 

Conclusion 

Curriculum debates will continue to turn primarily on valuative, ethical, and aesthette questions. 
The cases studies reported here provide empirical grist for those debates. One might think of these 
cases as two examples of variattons in fifth-grade social studies-history classroom communities complete 
with readings of subject matter, goals, definitwns, and influences. They speak to the question: What kind 
of social studies/history classroom communities do we wart, and what are some ways to achieve them? 

These two case studies do not answer this question in any definitive way. However, they do offer 
evklence that the curriculum mediation chotoes teachers make will Influence what students team, how 
they read themselves irto what they are teaming, and where this teaming may potentially lead. Palmers 
choice comes with certain practkses that may limit the range of her students' learning opportunities while 
making her and their lives more structured, orderty, and less probtematic. Atkinson's choice may create 
additional learning opportunities, but possibly at the expense of exacerbating classroom control and 
content coverage dilemmas. It seems diffteult to imagine how these trade-offs coukJ be avoided given the 
teaching context these teachers experienced. 



^tlSome theorists have. See particularly Mehlinger (1981), Leming (1992). and Shaver(l987). 
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Appendices 



Appendix A 
Structured Teacher Interview * 



This interview is designed to help me understand what you do and why you 
do it when you teach social studies. The questions are arranged to progress from 
general background and philosophy through your approach or orientation to social 
studies to questions about the American Revolution unit, and then on to some 
particular issues . 

It may be helpful to clarify some terms that will be used frequently: 
goals, content, reaching method or approach, and assessment or evaluation. Po^ls 
refer to the student characteristics or ourcomes (knowledge, skills, values or 
attitudes, dispositions to action) that you seek to develop through your 
teaching. Content refers to what is taught. Instruct ional method or approach 
refer to how the content is taught- -the ways that the students get information, 
the kinds of teacher-student discourse that occur, and the kinds of activities 
and assignments that are used. Assessment or evaluation refer to your attempts 
to measure the levels of success achieved- -what you attempt to assess and what 
methods you use to do so. This includes both assessment of the progress of the 
class as a group (i.e., assessment of the degree to which you have been 
successful in accomplishing your goals as the teacher) and assessment of the 
accomplishments of individual students (as a basis for grading and perhaps also 
for instructional decisions). 

In answering the questions, please note whether or not your views on the 
issues have changed over time. If they have, please tell hfiw and ^i^j^j;^. 

Your Backgr ound and Philosophy 

1. Formal education. 

a. Bachelor level (major, minor) 

b. Master's or other advanced degrees 

2. Significant non-degree educational experiences that have affected your 
approach to teaching (independent reading, inservice activities, 
professional organizations, etc.) 

3. Years of experience at various grade levels. 

4. How has your background influenced your understanding and approach to 
teaching social studies? Give examples where appropriate. 

5. How did you happen to develop your special interest in social studies? 
Philosophy and Approach to Teaching 

6. What is the role of elementary- level (K-6) education? What should it 
accomplish with students? 



★ Adapted from "Teacher Interview Questions" protocol (Brophy and VanSledright, 
1990) . 
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7. What are the key features of your role as a teacher at your grade level 
(in general, not just in social studies)? 

8. Describe your approach to teaching (in general, not just in social 
studies). What themes, theories, or descriptive labels will help me to 
understand how you approach your teaching and how you differ from other 
teachers? 

9. Is there anything else that should be noted about your general background 
and philosophy of teaching? 

Your Approach to Teaching Social Studies 



Goals 

1. How do you think about social studies as a school subject? (What is it, 
why is it taught, what are its main purposes and goals at the K-6 level?) 

2. What are your main goals for students in teaching social studies? 

3. Other than the particular knowledge content covered in each of your units, 
are there more general knovled^e goals that you address in your social 
studies teaching across the school year? If so, what are these knowledge 
goals and how do you address them? 

4. Are there general skills goals that you address in teaching social studies 
across the school year? If so, how do you address them? 

5. Are there general va lue or attitudinal goals that you address in teaching 
social studies across the school year? If so, how do you address them? 

6. Are there general citizen action goals or other goals that involve 
building dispositions (i.e., dispositions to take action in certain 
situations) that you address in teaching social studies across the school 
year? If so, how do you address them? 

7. Have you seen statements about social studies purposes and goals or 
suggested curriculum guidelines that have been published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies or other social studies org^nl^atjon^? If 
so, what do you know about them? Do they affect your teaching? 

8. Have you seen goals statements or curricular guidelines published by the 
state of Michigan ? If so, what do you know about them? Do they affect 
your teaching? 

9^ Does your district have social studies goals or curriculum guidelines? If 
so, what do you know about them? Do they affect your teaching? 
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Does vour school have social studies goals or curriculum guidelines in 
addition to those of the district? If so, what do you know about them? 
Do they affect your teaching? 

U Do you know anything about the philosophy that went into the development 
of ^he ..ocial stoH,'... .emeries that vou use , such as the authors thinking 
about the purposes and goals of social studies? If so. has this knowledge 
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affected your teaching in any way? 



12. Are you aware of contrasting views about the nature and purposes of social 
studies or how social studies should be taught? How would you describe 
yourself as a social studies teacher or contrast yourself with teachers 
who take different approaches? 



Content Selection 

13. Time for social studies teaching is limited, so that you cannot both 
address all of the many topics that may be worthy of consideration and 
also address each topic in sufficient depth to develop good understanding. 
How do you manage this breadth v. depth dilemma? 

14. What criteria do you use in deciding what social studies content to 
include or emphasize and what content to omit or de- emphasize? 

15. Do you j.nclude certain content because of external pressure rather than 
because you think the content is important? (i.e., pressures from state 
or district policies, testing programs, parents, etc) Do you exclude 
certain content because of such external pressures? 



Content Organization and SeouencinE 

16. What is the basis for the organization and sequencing of the social 
studies content that you will address during the year? 

17. In addition to the structure of content within units , is therci any 
spiraling or other organization of content that involves sequences or 
linkages across unit'^? 



Content Representation 

18. What sources of content do you use to provide input to students (your own 
explaining or story telling, a textbook, other print sources, films or 
other media, direct experience with artifacts or other objects of study, 
etc. )? 

19. What principles do you follow when presenting content to students via 
explaining or story telling? Do you do anything to focus the students' 
attention on key ideas or to help thera organize the material around these 
key ideas? 

20. What sorts of props (photos, maps, diagrams, material on the overhead 
projector, artifacts, etc.) do you use to illustrate or provide examples 
of what you are explaining? 

21. Do you ask questions before, during, or after your presentations? If so, 
what kinds of questions, and for what purposes? 

22 Do you teach skills as well as knowledge in social studies? If so, do you 
teach some of these skills directly rather than just provide opportunities 
for their development through work on activities and assignmants? If you 
do teach certain skills directly, which skills are they? 



Teacher -Student Discourse 
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23. What forms of teacher -student discourse are emphasized during whole-class 
lessons and activities (e.g., recitation of facts and definitions; 
checking for understanding; discussion or debate of alternative 
explanations, predictions, or policy positions; brainstorming solutions to 
problems or issues; discussion of linkages of content to the students' 
lives outside of school)? Do certain of these forms of discourse appear 
mostly in particular types of lessons? Are there changes in the kinds of 
discourse that occur as you work through a unit or through the school 
year? 

24. Do students sometimes interact with peers in pairs or small groups to 
engage in cooperative learning activities or in discussions, debates, or 
other activities that feature student - student discourse? Explain, 

Activities and Assignments 

25. What purposes or roles do activities and assignments play in your social 
studies teaching? What kinds of activities and assignments are included, 
and why? 

26. What principles or criteria do you use to decide on what activities or 
assignments to include? What makes good activities better than the 
alternatives? 

27. Are there particular processes (artistic construction, discussion, debate, 
writing, research, simulation, etc) that you include frequently in your 
activities and assignments because you think that they are especially 
valuable for promoting learning? Explain, 

28. Do you try to integrate social studies with other subjects? If so, how 
does this influence your activity cr assignment choices? What advantages 
and disadvantages does such integration entail? 

Assessment and Evalu ation 

29. Do you assess students' entry level of knowledge about unit topics as you 
begj^n units? If so, how do you make such assessments and how do you use 
the information in teaching the units? Explain. 

30. Do you assess progress durin£ units? If so, how? Do you adjust your 
teaching in response to the assessment information? Explain. 

31 At the end of a unit, how do you assess the extent to which you have 
accomplished your unit goals with the class as a whole? Why do you prefer 
this method to other methods? 

32 How do you assess the performance of individual students to provide a 
basis for accountability and grading? Why do you prefer this approach to 
alternatives? 

33 Do you try to assess progress toward general goals that cut across units? 
If so, give examples of such goals and how you assess such progress. 



34. What would your students tell me if I asked them in June what were the 
most important things they learned in social studies this year? 

Understanding:. Critical Thinking, and Decision Making 

Writings ab^ut social studies teaching often stress that students should 
understand what they are learning (i.e., not just memorize it without 
understanding it), should think critically about it, and should apply it in 
decision-making contexts. 

35. What does it mean to you to say that students understand something? Do 
you try to teach for understanding in social studies? If so, what aspects 
of your approach are included with this goal in mind? 

36. What does it mean for students to think critically about what they are 
learning? Does your approach include features designed to teach students 
how to think critically about what they are learning or to provide them 
with opportunities for doing so? Explain. 

37. Does your approach include features designed to teach students how to make 
decisions or to provide them with opportunities for doing so? Explain. 



Analysis of the American Revolution Unit 

1. What are your main goals in teaching this unit? What knowledge, skills, 
values/attitudes, or dispositions do you want the students to acquire as 
a result of it? 

2. Is the unit built around certain c ontent and kev ideas ? If so, what are 
these? 

3. How have you selected and organized this content? Explain specifically 
how it has been organized and why? 

4. How do you represent this content to students? What different methods or 
approaches do you use? 

5. What role does teacher- student discourse play in this unit? 

6. What do the stt^dents usually know about the unit's content even before you 
begin to teach it? Do the students usually have some accurate prior 
knovledge of key ideas or other topics in the unit that you can build on? 
If so, give examples and tell how you build on this knowledge. 

7. Are there some key ideas or topics about which the students usually have 
little or pyio^^ knowledge > so that you have to help them develop an 
initial idea? If so. give examples and explain how you help them to 
develop initial ideas. 

8 Are there key ideas or ether topics about which students are likely to 
have naive conceptions or other prior "knowledge" that is distorted or 



incorrect? If so, give examples and explain how you attempt to address 
and correct these misconceptions. 



9. Are there any noteworthy activities or assignments included in this unit? 

10. What role do critical thinking and decision making play in this unit? 
Examples of such student activities? 

11. How is this unit similar to or different from other units taught in fifth- 
grade social studies? Do you teach this unit differently in particular 
ways? If so, what are they? Dees your philosophy or approach change from 
unit to unit, and if so, how? 

Miscellaneous Questions 

1. How do you respond to individual differences in student knowledge or 
ability? Do you expose different students to different content, 
activities, or assignments? Do you use different methods of assessment or 
different grading standards for the most v. the least able students? 

2. How do you try to make the social studies content meaningful and 
interesting to students? 

3. Do your students ever ask why they need to know some of the things being 
taught in social studies? If so, what do you tell them? Give specific 
examples . 

4. Can you relate examples of times when you found out that something wasn't 
working in your social studies teaching? In each example, what made you 
decide that change was needed and what did you do? 

5. Most students in the primary grades cannot read and study efficiently 
enough to acquire significant information through reading. This is true 
of some students in later grades as well. If you cannot rely on 
independent study as a major source of preparation for all or some of your 
students, how do you compensate? How do you see that nonreaders get 
sufficient social studies information? 

6. Students often lack experience with or even background information about 
many topics covered in elementary social studies, so that one often must 
plan in terms of developing an initial idea about the topic rather than in 
terras of cuing relevant background knowledge that will be extended or 
applied. Is this a significant problem at your grade level? Can you give 
examples of where you encounter it and how you respond to it? 

7 To what extent do your students need physical examples, photos, or other 
concrete representations of things that lie outside their experience^ to 
date? Give examples of social studies content taught at your grade /level 
that studei-.ts are not likely to understand unless they are exposed to such 
concrete examples . 

8 Certain concepts and generalizations are too abstract for students at 
particular ages to understand in any complete or integrated way. although 
they may be able to understand certain simplified forms or examples 
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meaningfully. Are there social studies concepts or generalizations taught 
at your grade level that most of your students can grasp only partially 
if at all? If so, explain examples of this problem and what you cry to do 
about it. 

It often is argued that children's interests should be taken into account 
in selecting topics, examples, and activities. Have you tried to do this 
in developing your social studies curriculum? If so, give examples. 

It often is argued that children (especially in the primary grades) need 
to represent their learning through multiple modalities (not just talk 
about it) if they are to develop complete understanding. Consequently, 
teachers' manuals often call for having students draw or paint, construct 
murals or displays, engage in pantomime or role play, stage dramas or 
pageants, and so on. Do you believe that such artistic, dramatic, or 
multisensory learning activities are essential to a good social studies 
curriculum? If not essential, are they desirable ? Is there anything 
important that they bring to the program that wouldn't be brought through 
more typical activities and assignments built around content-based 
discourse (recitation, debate, discussion) or writing assignments 
(worksheets, research reports, critical analysis and synthesis)? 

Some argue that leraentary students should be shielded from unpleasant 
realities, so that elementary social studies curricula should avoid 
content that is controversial or that might be upsetting to students. 
Others view this an unnecessary overprotectiveness and argue that social 
studies content should portray the social world as it is, without avoiding 
or sanitizing its unpleasant aspects. What do you believe? Why? How 
does this affect your teaching? 

Opinions vary on what sources of input are most suitable for elementary 
social studies. Some prefer to stick with textbooks and other 
nonfictional sources of information that provide mostly impersonal 
accounts of general concepts or ideas. Others would retain the factual 
emphasis but communicate as much as possible in story form, emphasizing 
personalized accounts of actual people or events that exemplify the 
general concepts or ideas. Still others would extend this to include 
children's literature, empharizing factually based but nevertheless 
fictional stories. Finally, some would include myths, fables, folklore, 
and other purely fictional sources. Where do you stand on these issues of 
impersonal text v. personalized stories and purely factual v. partially or 
wholly fictional sources of social studies input? Why? 

Elementary social studies series typically follow the fi XPflfidin g 
communities organizational framework. Many are satisfied with this 
framework, but many others would like to get rid of it. What do you know 
about this controversy? More generally, what are your views on the pros 
and cons of the expanding communities framework? 

Social studies textbooks grades 4-6 are commonly criticized as being 
parade -of- facts compendia that address too much breadth (they cover too 
many topics) in not enough depth (they fail to develop important topics in 
sufficient depth to promote understanding). Do you agree with this 
assessment? If so, how would you change these texts? What would you 



retain and emphasize, and what would you delete? 

Some argue that elementary social studies teaching should emphasize an 
inquiry approach in which students learn to develop information in much 
the same ways that social scientists do. Others argue that this is 
premature for elementary students, and that elementary social studies 
should emphasize basic social knowledge and skills needed for 
understanding and functioning in everyday life. What do you believe? 
Why? How does this affect your teaching? 

What about the values aspects of social studies teaching? Some argue that 
certain values are basic and universal, so that they should be inculcated 
in students systematically. Others argue that students should learn to 
think critically about the values aspects of issues, but should be allowed 
to determine for themselves what values they should embrace. What do you 
believe? Why? How does this affect your teaching? 

Some argue that across-subjects integration should be emphasized because 
it makes for more natural, holistic learning. Others argue that much of 
what is done in the name of integration has only trivial value for 
teaching one or more of the school subjects involved, and they fear that 
too much emphasis on integration will damage the coherence and thrust of 
the curricula in the various subjects. What do you believe about 
across-subjects integration? Why? How does this affect your teaching? 

Some believe that elementary students at particular ages and grade levels 
are pretty much the same as they always were. Others believe that social 
mobility, television, and other aspects of modern society are producing 
children who are different in many ways from the children of the past, so 
that a different kind of elementary social education is needed for them. 
What do you think about this? How do today's kids differ from those of 
10, 20, or 30 plus years ago, and what does this imply about elementary 
social studies? 

Some argue that elementary social studies should be mostly history (and to 
a lesser extent, geography and civics), much as it was before we began 
including so much content drawn from the social sciences (sociology, 
economics, anthropology, psychology). Others believe that this social 
science content is just as important and appropriate for elementary 
students as the history, geography, and civics content is, so they would 
like to retain the approximate balance that exists at the moment. What do 
you think? Should we keep the content balance roughly as it is? Should 
we reduce the social science content in order to teach more history? Or 
what? 

Is there anything else that should be noted about how elementary social 
education could be improved? 



Appendix B 
K-W-L SHEET 

The American Revolution 



Qv^^%iQ^ 1; — What do I know about the A merican Revolution? 



Question — What do I want to know about the American Revolution? 
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Question 3: Wh at have I learned about the American Revolution? 
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Pre-Unit Student Interview Protocol 
The American Revolution 

1. The original 13 colonies in North America were settled mostly by English 
people and were ruled by England, But later they became an independent 
country- -the United States, How did that happen? 

2. For a long time, the colonists were happy to think of themselves as 
English and to be ruled by the English king. However, later they changed 
their minds. Why? 

3. V?hat were some of the problems caused by the French and Indian War? 

4. The colonists' slogan was "No taxation without representation." What does 
that mean? (Probe extensively) . 

5. What was the Boston Tea Party? (If the student knows, ask: "Why did they 
dump the tea into the ocean instead of just taking it home with them?"). 
Do you think it was a good idea to do this? 

6. What was the Declaration of Independence? 

7. What was in the Declaration of Independence- -what did it say? 

8. The colonists wanted to break away from England because they thought that 
the king was treating them unfairly. What do you think the English King 
George thought about the colonists? 

9. Did all of the colonists want to break away from England, or just some of 
them, or what? (If student says just some of them, ask: "Well, if people 
disagreed about what to do, then what happened?") 

10. Eventually, the Revolutionary War started and fighting broke out between 
English soldiers and American patriots. Do you know what happened and 
why? 

11. Who were some of the leaders of the American Revolution? (Probe for 
specifics on at least two) 

12. Who were some of the women who participated in the Revolution? (Again, 
probe for specifics on at least two) 

13. What happened after the war was over? 

14. After the Revolutionary War, the 13 colonies had become the United States. 
The land and the people were still the same, so what had changed? How 
were the 13 United States different from the 13 colonies? (Probe for 
specifics) . 

Conditional follow ups (if student does not answer #14 fully): 
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14a. Who was the person (or persons) in charge of the colonies before the 
revolution? (If student says the governor, ask who was in charge of 
the governor) . 

14b. After the revolution the colonies became the United States. Who was 
the person(s) in charge of them then? How did this person(s) get to 
be in charge? 

How did the people form a government for their new country called the 
United States? What did they do? 

Have you ever heard of the Articles of Confederation? If so, tell me what 
you know about them. (Probe extensively) 

What is the Constitution of the United States? Tell what you know about 
it. (Probe extensively: Who wrote it, Why was it written, What is in it, 
etc. ) 

If there was an argument at recess between some of the kids in this class 
and some other fifth-graders about who was going to use the tennis courts, 
how do you think it should be handled? (Probe, ask for the ''why" and 
where they learned about it) 

What happens if you have a different idea about what happened in American 
history than other kids in class? (Probe) 

What happens if your idea about American history is different than Ms. 
Teacher's? What happens then? (Probe) 

If you got involved in making this neighborhood or community a better 
place than it is now, what would you do? (Probe) 

If you got involved in making this country a better place than it is now, 
what would you do? (Probe) 

When you do assignments for class and to hand in to your teacher, which do 
you prefer—to work alone, with a partner, or in groups? (Probe) 

How do you think important decisions should be made here in this class? 
(Probe) How about at home? (Probe) 

What do you think about this interview? Why do you think I'm asking you 
all these questions? 
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Post-Unit Student Interview Protocol 
The American Revolution 

What do you think history is? (Probe extensively) 

Why do you think they teach you history in school? (Probe extensively) 

How might learning history help you in your life away from school? 
(Probe) 

The original 13 colonies in North America were settled mostly by English 
people and were ruled by England. But later they became an independent 
country- -the United States. How did that happen? 

For a long time, the colonists were happy to think of themselves as 
English and to be ruled by the English king. However, later they changed 
their minds. Why? 

What were some of the problems caused by the French and Indian War? 

The colonists' slogan was "No taxation without representation." What does 
that mean? (Probe extensively) . 

What was the Boston Tea Party? (If the student knows, ask: "Why did they 
dump the tea into the ocean instead of just taking it home with them?"). 
Do you think it was a good idea to do this? 

What was the Declaration of Independence? 

What was in the Declaration of Independence- -what did it say? 

The colonists wanted to break away from England because they thought that 
the king was treating them unfairly. What do you think the English King 
George thought about the colonists? 

Did all of the colonists want tc break away from England, or just some of 
them, or what? (If student says just some of them, ask: "Well, if people 
disagreed about what to do, then what happened?") 

Eventually, the Revolutionary War started and fighting broke out between 
English soldiers and American patriots. Do you know what happened and 
why? 

Who were some of the leaders of the American Revolution? (Probe for 
specifics on at least two) 

Who were some the women who participated in the Revolution? (Again, 
probe for specifics on at least two) 

What happened after the war was over? 



17. After the Revolutionary War, the 13 colonies had become the United States, 
The land and the people were still the same, so what had changed? How 
were the 13 United States different from the 13 colonies? (Probe) 
Conditional follow ups (IF student does not answer #17 fully): 

/ 17a. Who was the person (or persons) in charge of the colonies before the 
^ revolution? (If student says the governor, ask who was in charge of 

the governor) . 

17b, After the revolution the colonies became the United States, Who was 
the person(s) in charge of them then? How did this person(s) get to 
be in charge? 

18 . How did the people form a government for their new country called the 
United States? What did they do? 

19. Have you ever heard of the Articles of Confederation? If so, tell me what 
you know about them, (Probe extensively) 

20. What is the Constitution of the United States? Tell what you know about 
it, (Probe extensively: Who wrote iu, Why was it written, What is in it, 

' etc.) 

21. If there was an argument at lunch recess between some of the kids in this 
class and some other fifth- graders about who was going to use the soccer 
field, how do you think it should be handled? (Probe, ask for the "why" 
and where they learned about it) 

22. What happens iZ you have a different idea about what happened in American 
history than other kids in class? (Probe) 

23. What happens if your idea about American history is different than Ms. 
Teacher's? What happens then? (Probe) 

24. If you got involved in making this neighborhood or community a better 
place than it is now, what would you do? (Probe) 

25. If you got involved in making this country a better place than it is now, 
what would you do? (Probe, then ask: Which would you rather get involved 
in improving, the country or the community or both? Why?) 

26. When you do assignments for class and to hand in to your teacher, which do 
you prefer- -to work alone, with a partner, or in groups? (Probe) 

27. How do you think important decisions should be made here in this class? 
(Probe) How about at home? (Probe) 

28 Did you think learning about the American Revolution and the Constjtu^ j>on 
was interesting, or not, or what? Tell me what you thought about studying 
this history. (Probe) 

29. What do you think about this interview? Why do you think I'm asking you 
all these questions? 
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TASlg 1 . K'U-L DATA BY CLASS 

QUEST lOM 1: What do I know about the Ameri can Revoluti on? 



Atkinson's Class 
Males Females TOTAL 



Palmer* s Class 
Males Females TOTAL 
(n=10) (ns10) (N=20> 



nothing; not very much 

A. Karnes. Events, and Terms 

1. Names 

George Washington (general } 

Paul Revere 

Thomas Jefferson 

John Adams 

Molly Pitcher 

Deborah Sampson 

Abigai I Adams (had a role) 

2. Events 
Boston Tea Party 
Paul Revere's Ride 
Battle of Lexington 
Minutemen (ready in a minute) 
Battle of Bunker Hi II 

3. Terms 

Dec larati on of Independence 
Indi ans 
Mayf lower 
Jamestown 

B. Cause*Effect Relationships 
England fought for freedom 

A war for freedom; independence 

A war started by America 

Had to do with taxes (on tea) 

England fought to control us 

Americans won the war 

Fought over slavery; North won 

Trade was a reason for the war 

C. General Ideas 

It was a revolution; a war 
. Around 1700s; a long time ago 
Many people died 
Lasted for five years 
Rebels were mistreated by Bri ti sh 
Fought between French and Americans 
Brits hired the Hessians 
Women helped the soldiers 
Tories supported England 
Rebels supported the revolution 
Cannons, muskets, pistols 
The redcoats were coming 
"Give me I iberty or give me death" 
Famous war with famous people 
No modern weapons 
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TABLE 2. K'^'l, PATA BY CLASS 



QUESTION 2: What do I want to know about the American Revolution? 



Everything; anything 
1 don't know 

How and why they fought? 

What women were involved? 

Who fought against America? 

HOW many survived? <or died?) 

When it happened? (or started?) 

How long did it last? 

Where did it take place? 

Who was in it? 

More about quotations? 

What were the events? 

HOW did it get started? 

More about battles? 

More about war leaders? 

Famous people? 

What sort of weapons? 

HOW did it end? 

Who made the flag? 

HOW long ago did it happen? 

More about the Boston Tea Party? 

More about George Washington? 

More about places in the war? 

Did women sneak into the war? 

More about Deborah Sampson? 

Did they sign a treaty? 

Who was president? 

Were Native Americans in it? 

Whose fault was it? 

Could they have stopped the war? 

Did people want to fight in the war? 

What h^ippened because of the war? 

Who attacked f i rst? 

Why did they fight over a tea party? 

Is the woman who made the flag in 
this story? 

What affect does it have on us 
today? 



Atkinson's 


Class 


Palmer's Class 


Males Females TOTAL 


Males Females 
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TABLE 3. K-U-L DATA BY CLASS 



QUESTIONS: Uhat have I learned about the Ameri can Revolut ion? 

Atkinson' s Class Pa Imer * s C lass 

Males Females TOTAL Hales Females TOTAL 

(nrl2) (n=10) {Nr22) {n=12) ((nx13) (Ns25) 



A, Recall of Names. Events. Terms 
1 , Names 



GeorQC Wash i ngt on (general, leader) 




1 


1 


4 


7 


1 1 


Thomas Jefferson 
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10 
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Sam Adams 
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Boston Tea Party 
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3 
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10 


8 


18 


Boston Massacre 






1 
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1 1 


Battle at Lexington (first shots) 


1 
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1 


2 


3 


Battle at Concord (second battle) 
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2 
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Battle at Saratoga (turning point) 


1 
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BovrottintJ ffol louina fax) 

DVT^WkLIII^ \ IW^^WIII^ LO^/ 


1 




1 






Q 


Ratificati on of the Const i t ut i on ( s t rugg le over ) 


3 


5 


8 






0 


Passage of the Bill of Rights 


1 


1 


2 


1 


4 


5 


Signing of the Dec I srat i on of Independence 




1 


1 


5 


6 


1 1 


French and Indian Uar 






0 


A 


1 


5 


Paul Revere's ride 






0 


4 


5 


9 


Suprise attack on British/Hessians at Trenton 
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3 


2 
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Tr#atv of Papi^ cian *d 

(1 ^OVT Wl rOi 19 Al^gllWrf 
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2 






Kiii^wcuiyc A^OAAiii^wi uiiioii LOACa 
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•I 


Fr#nrh i o i n^d Am#r i ranc 

ii viiwti jwiii^\rf miivi iwviiA 






0 




1 




Uintpr at Va 1 1 pv Pesra^ 
Wiii^ci vaiivjr ruijfV 






0 




1 


1 

1 


States sent representatives to the Continental 






0 




1 


1 


Cong ress 














3. Terms ( I isted) 














Three Branches of Government 


5 


5 


10 






0 


Continental Congress 






0 


6 


4 


10 


Hessi ans 






0 


7 


2 


9 


Intol erable Acts 


2 




2 




4 


8 


Declaration of Independence 


1 


1 


2 




3 


7 


Mi nutemen 






0 




3 


7 


Bill of Rights (Amendments) 






0 


2 


4 


6 


The Const i tut ion 


2 


3 


5 






0 


Articles of Confederation 






0 




1 


5 


Patriots and Loyalists 
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1 


4 


5 


Militia 
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2 
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Sons of Liberty 


1 
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2 


Daughters of Liberty 
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TABLE 3. (continued) 

T^rms ^continued) 
Tax Act* <e.g,. Stamp Act) 
•«No taxation without representation" 
Trai tor 
Privateers 

The American Revolution 

"Give me liberty or give me death" 

"Shot heard Ground the world" 

B. Cause-Effect Relationships 
Colonists fought for freedom from Britain 
War fought over "unfair" taxation 
Constitution nerded ratication fzr passage 
Bi II of Rights protects people** freedom 
Women helped to win the war 

Hany died because of the war 

America became the U.S. because they won the war 

C. General Ideas and Statements 
Women had an important role in the war 
Learned a lot about famous people; heroes 
Learned a lot about laws 

Who fought, where, and why 
Main strategies of the war 
Who won the war 

How long the first president served 

About foreign help in the war 

How people felt about the Constitution 

Hen in the war 

Lifestyle of the colonists 

Host men and women were wealthy 

Favorite part was the leaders and female spies 

Blacks had a role in the war 

Britain had the best navy 

Hany died in many places 

Learned famous dates and quotations 

The British almost won 

King George was very selfish and mean 

Everybody was bald 

Amei ica had no navy 

Colonists loved tea 

Lasted for a long time 

I 'd like to be bravt like Molly Pitcher someday 

It was very interesting 

It was fun to learn about 

I liked writing the letters to England 

People are really racist 

Chapters in the textbook were confusing 

Textbook should be more comprehensive 

Our teacher did a good job teaching us 

1 learned everything I wanted to know 



Atkinson^s Class 
Hales Fem^ilec TOTAL 



Palmer's Class 
Hales Females TOTAL 
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TABLE 5, SILVER BUROETT AND GINN TEST RESULTS BY CLASS 



35 Multiple Choice Items 

Mean Raw Score (Percentage Correct) 
High Score (Percentage Correct) 
Low Score (Percentage Correct) 
Median Score (Percentage Correct) 



Atkinson's Class 



27.4 (78%) 

34 (97%) (n=2) 

17 (49X) (n=:1) 

28.5 (8U) 



Palmer's Class 
(N:^25) 

27.6 (79%) 

34 (97%) (n=3) 

13 (37%) (n=1) 

28.5 (81X) 



t=.11 



df=46 



p>.10 



Test Scores (including essays)* 

Mean Raw Score 32 (78X) 

High Score (41 points possible plus extra credit 42 (102X) 
points) 

Low Score 19 (45X) 



* Palmer did not u^e a number scale to grade the 
essays. As such, a nunerical comparison of the 
overall test scores is not possible here. 



